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The Spirit a Peace 


“WE MUST NOT FAIL OR FALTER” 


By HARRY S. 


Delivered at the liahting of the National Community Christmas Tree, 


HIS is the Christmas that a war-weary world has 
prayed for through long and awful years. With peace 
joy and gladness. The gloom of the war years 
fades as once more we light the National Community Christ- 
mas Tree. We in the spirit of the first Christmas, 
when the midnight choir sang the hymn of joy: “Glory to 
(jod in the Highest, and on Earth, Good Will To- 


Men.” 


not forget that the coming of the Saviour brought 

to the Roman world. Te is, therefore, 

emember that the spirit of Christmas is 

peace, of love, of charity to all men. From the 

ot Bethlehem came a new appeal to the minds and 

hearts ot “A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ne al other.” 


come 
meet 


Peace, 


long peace 
fitting tor us to 
the pirit of pea 
manger 


men: 


which is of the very essence of the message of the 
Peace, the would find a solution for all 
| do not believe there is one problem in this coun- 
the today which could not be settled if 
hed through the teaching of the Sermon on the 
‘The’ poet dream, the lesson of priest and patriarch 
vision of a new heaven and a new earth, 
immed up in the message delivered in the Judean 
de the Sea of Galilee. Would that the world would 
in this time of its greatest need! 


world 


1} 
World 
| TO} hets 


mMessaye 
a solemn hour. In the stillness of the eve of the 
hopes of mankind hang on the peace 
offered to the world nineteen centuries ago, it is 
while we our destiny, that we give 

‘l past—to some of the things which have 

nto the making of our nation. 

You that Saint Paul, the apostle of the 
gentiles, and his companions, suffering shipwreck, 


when the 


survey 
o to our 


will remember 


“cast four 


TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Washington, D. C., December 24, 1945 


anchors out of the stern and wished for the day.” Happily 
for us, whenever the American ship of state has been storm- 
tossed, we have always had an anchor to windward. 

We are met on the south lawn of the White House. The 
setting is a reminder of Saint Paul’s four anchors. To one 
side is the massive pile of the Washington Monument—fit 
symbol of our first anchor. On the opposite end of Potomac 
Park is the memorial to another of the anchors which we 
see when we look astern of the ship of state—Abraham Lin- 
coln, who preserved the Union that Washington wrought. 

Between them, appropriately too, is the memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson, the anchor of democracy. On the other 
side of the White House, in bronze, rides Andrew Jackson 
—fourth of our anchors—the pedestal of his monument 
bearing his immortal words: “Our Federal Union—it must 
be preserved.” 

It is well in this solemn hour that we bow to Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln as we face our destiny with 
its hopes and fears—its burdens and its responsibilities. Out 
of the past we shall gather wisdom and inspiration to chart 
our future course. 

With our enemies vanquished we must gird ourselves 
for the work that lies ahead. Peace has its victories no less 
hard won than success at arms. We must not fail or falter. 
We must strive without ceasing to make real the prophecy 
of Isaiah: “They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ 

In that day, whether it be far or near, the kingdoms of 
this world shall become indeed the Kingdom of God and 
He will reign forever and ever, Lord of Lords and King 
of Kings. With that message I wish my countrymen a merry 
Christmas, and joyous days in the new year. 
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A True and Lasting Peace 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL PREREQUISITES 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered over the radio from Vatican City, December 24, 1945 


N the course of the last six years, venerable brethren 
and beloved sons, as this eve of our Lord’s nativity came 
around, we must all have felt keenly the sad contradic- 

tion between the spirit of holy joy and deep brotherly union 

in the service of God suggested by the beautiful Christmas 
eason, and the lamentable spirit of vengeance and spite that 
prevailed throughout the world; between the sweet harmony 
of the “Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus” 
and the discordant cries of hate amid the thunder of fratri- 

| war; between the suffused light of Bethlehem and the 
inister glare of destructive fires; between the resplendent 
innocence radiating from the features of the heaven-sent 

Child and the mark of Cain which will long remain im- 

pressed on the countenance of our country. 

What a sigh of relief, then, arose from all our hearts, 
is We heard that the gory conflict had ended, first in Europe, 
then in Asia! What fervent prayers had risen, during the 
long years of strife, to the throne of God, imploring Him 
to shorten the days of affliction and stay the hands of those 
angels who hold the vials of God’s wrath for the sins of 
men, 

Now, by the mercy of God, the human family will begin 
once more to celebrate a Christmas without the terrors of 
war on land and sea and especially in the air any longer 
filling men’s hearts with deadly anguish. For this turn of 
events let us all give humble thanks to our omnipotent Lord. 

Peace on earth? True peace? No: Only the “post-war 
period,’ to use a sad but very pregnant term! How long 
will it take to cure the material and moral disorder, to close 
up so many wounds! 

But yesterday men were scattering destruction, disaster, 
misery over vast territories; and today, when they must re- 
build, men but faintly realize how much perspicacity and 
foresight, how much rectitude and good-will must go to the 
task of bringing the world back from physical and spiritual 
devastation and ruin to law, order, and peace. So even this 
Christmas is still a time of expectancy, of hope and of prayer 
to the incarnate son of God, that He, “The king of peace 
* * * whose face all the earth desires to see close,” Antiphon 
I, First Vespers, Christmas Day) may give to the world his 


peace, 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE CONSISTORY 


As already announced, for the first time since God willed 
to raise us, in spite of our unworthiness, to the office of Su- 
preme Pontiff, we shall address ourselves, if it be God's will, 
to the task of creating new members of the Sacred College. 
In our Christmas message last vear, we referred to the grave 
and diverse difficulties which had, alas, prevented us up to 
then from filling the many vacancies which had sadly de- 
pleted the Roman Curia. 


shall we be to see ourselves presently 
surrounded here by such a large number of Cardinals, who. 
for their outstanding virtue and signal merits, seemed to us 
especially worthy to be raised to the sacred purpose. It seems 
to us that this unusual event merits some special comment 


How happy, then, 


THE NumsBer oF New CARDINALS 


We shall note first of all that with this creation the Sacred 
College will be complete. You know that our predecessor 
of happy memory, Sixtus V, in his constitution of the “Post- 
quam verus” of Dec. 3, 1586, when he had observed that in 
ancient times the Sacred College had been too small, and in 
more recent times too numerous, fixed the number of 
Cardinals at seventy, after the example of the seventy 
ancients of Israel (Exodus XIV: 1-9) and ordained in the 
strictest terms that this number should not be exceeded for 
any motive whatsoever, even the most urgent. 

Undoubtedly the Roman pontiffs who succeeded him 
would not be bound by this provision, if they considered it 
opportune to increase or diminish the number. But there is 
no evidence that any of them ever departed from this law, 
which has had formal confirmation in Canon 231 of the 
Code of Canon Law. The Sacred College had its full com- 
plement of seventy Cardinals frequently enough in the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth centuries, but never in the Nine- 
teenth and, up to the present, never in the Twentieth. 

To cite but one example, let us recall that Clement XI, 
in the secret consistory of May 17, 1706, wanted to create 
as many Cardinals—i.e., twenty—as were needed to fill up 
the number of seventy. Moreover, when one of the newly 
nominated Cardinals, Gabriel Filipucci, renounced the high 
dignity, Clement XI in the next consistory, on June 7 of 
the same year, while accepting the renunciation, immediately 
filled the vacancy by nominating Michaelangelo Conti, who 
was later to be his immediate successor, Innocent XIII. 

We have decided to return to that ancient custom, which, 
while it brings the number of Cardinals in the Sacred Col- 
lege up to its full complement, respects at the same time the 
limit set by Sixtus V. We are sorry that respect for that 
limit has prevented us from including in this first creation 
not a few other prelates and religious, especially of the Ro- 
man Curia and clergy, who for their long service to the Holy 
See would also have been very worthy of the honor. 

We have considered it all the more fitting not to go be- 
yond the limit set, because there never yet has been created 
so large a number of Cardinals—thirty-two—in a single 
consistory. Up to now, the two largest creations were made 
under Popes Leo X and Pius VII, who each created thirty- 
one Cardinals in a single consistory: that is to say, Leo X 
created thirty-one; while Pius VII, after his return to Rome, 
turned his attention to the Sacred College which was much 
depleted by the sorrowful events of that period, and in the 
secret consistory of March 8, 1816, likewise created thirty- 
one; but he published only twenty of the nominations, reserv- 
ing ten in petto. 

Another characteristic of this creation will be the variety 
of nations to which the future Cardinals belong; for we have 
been anxious that the greatest possible number of races and 
peoples should be represented, so that this creation may por- 
tray in a living manner the universality of the church. In 
this way. just as we have during the years of our pontificate 
seen congregate in the Eternal City, in spite of the war—or 
rather as a consequence of the war—men from every nation 
and from the remotest lands, so now that the World War 
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is over we shall have the consolation—if it be God’s will—of 
seeing grouped around us now members of the Sacred Col- 
lege from the four quarters of the earth. 

Rome will thus be seen in its true light as the Eternal 
City, the universal city, the Caput Mundi, the city par ex- 
cellence, the city of which all are citizens, the city which is 
the See of the Vicar of Christ, on which the gaze of the 
whole Catholic world is fixed; nor will Italy, the blessed 
land which holds this Rome of ours in her bosom, suffer any 
loss of prestige: rather will she be resplendent in the eyes of 
all peoples as sharing in this greatness and this universality. 


Tue SuprRA-NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH 


The Catholic Church, of which Rome is the center, is 
supra-national by its. very nature. This has two implica- 
tions, one negative and the other positive. The church is a 
mother—Sancta Mater Ecclesia—a true mother, mother of 
all nations and all people no less than of all men indi- 
vidually. And precisely because a mother, she does not and 
cannot belong exclusively to this or that people, nor even 
more to one than to others but equally to all. 

Since she is the mother, she cannot be a stranger anywhere ; 
she dwells, or at least should, because of her nature, dwell 
among all peoples. Moreover, while the mother with her 
husband and children form a family, the church, in virtue of 
a union incomparably more intimate, deeper and more per- 
fect than is possible for the family, forms the mystical body 
of Christ. The church is then supranational because it is 
an indivisible, universal whole. 


Tue Inpivisiste UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


The church is an indivisible whole because Christ, her 
head, is undivided and indivisible. Christ with his church 
is—in the profound words of St. Augustine—Totus Christus, 
the whole Christ. This wholeness of Christ, according to 
the saintly doctor of the church, means the indivisible unity 
of the head with the body “in plenitudine ecclesiae,” in the 
fullness of the life of the church, which brings together all 
places and all periods. Firmly established on such solid 
foundations, the church, placed as she is in the center of 
the history of the whole human race, in the agitated and 
turbulent atmosphere of divergent energies and conflicting 
tendencies, is so far from being shaken—however much she 
be exposed to all forms of attacks on her _ indivisible 
integrity—that she actually diffuses from her own integral 
and coherent vitality ever new forces to heal and consolidate 
torn and divided mankind: forces of unifying divine grace, 
forces of the unifving spirit, for which all hunger, truths 
which are valid always and everywhere, ideals which are 
everywhere and always fresh. 

From this it becomes clearer that a sacrilegious attack has 
been and is made against the Totus Christus, the whole 
Christ, while at the same time a dastardly blow has been 
struck against the unity of mankind, whenever an attempt 
has been, or is made to put the church, like a prisoner and 
slave, in the service of this or that particular people, to tie 
her up within the narrow confines of a single nation or on 
the other hand to ostracize her from any nation. 

Such a mutilation of the church’s integrity has entailed and 
entails for the peoples who are victims of it—to a degree 
proportionate to its duration—the lessening of their real wel- 
fare and of their full vitality—but it is not merely that the 
individualism of nations and states has in these last centuries 
striven to break up the integrity of the church, to weaken 
and hinder her unifying forces, those forces which never- 
theless once had an essential part to play in the unification 
of western Europe. 

A musty liberalism strove to create, without the church or 
in opposition to her, a unity built on lay culture and secular- 


ized humanism. Here and there—at once the result of its 
destructive force and the hostile reaction to it—totalitarian- 
ism supplanted it. In a word, what was the net result after 
a little more than a century of those strivings without—and 
often against—the church? Human liberty buried; forced 
organizations; a world which for brutality and barbarity, 
for its achievement of destruction and ruin, but above all 
for its tragic disunity and insecurity has never known an 
equal. 

At a time of stress such as ours still is, the church, in her 
own interest and in that of mankind, should make every 
endeavor to use to the best advantage her undivided and in- 
divisible integrity. She must be now more than ever supra- 
national. This spirit must pervade and inspire her visible 
head, the Sacred College, all the activities of the Holy See, 
on which now more than ever there weigh grave responsi- 
bilities, not only for the present, but even more for the 
future. It is a question here of a spiritual factor, of having 
an accurate sense of the church’s supranationalism, and not 
measuring or determining it according to mathematical pro- 
portions or strictly on the basis of statistics giving the na- 
tionality of individuals. 

During the long periods when, by the disposition of Divine 
Providence, the Italian nation, to a greater extent than the 
others, gave the church her head and large numbers of col- 
laborators in the central government of the Holy See, the 
church as a whole has always kept its supranational character 
intact. Indeed many factors contributed, precisely along this 
way, to preserve her from dangers which otherwise could 
easily have been more felt. 

One might recall, to cite one example, the struggles for 
leadership of the national states of Europe and the great 
dynasties in past centuries. Ever since the reconciliation of 
church and state by the Lateran pacts, the Italian clergy as 
a whole, without any prejudice to natural and legitimate 
love of their country, have faithfully continued to support 
and promote the supranational character of the church. We 
hope and pray that they—and especially the younger clergy 
in Italy and throughout the Catholic world—may continue 
to do so: in any case the delicacy of the present situation 
calls for special care in safeguarding that supranational char- 
acter and indivisible unity of the church. 


THe UNIVERSALITY OF THE CHURCH 


She is supranational because she extends the same love to 
all nations and peoples; she is also supranational, as we have 
already said, because nowhere is she a stranger. She lives 
and grows in all countries of the world, and they all con- 
tribute to her life and growth. There was a time when 
ecclesiastical life, in its visible manifestations, flourished 
especially in the countries of old Europe, from which it 
flowed, like a majestic river, to what could then be called the 
outer limits of the world; today it appears rather as a shar- 
ing of life and energy between all the members of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ on earth. 

Not a few regions in other continents have long ago out- 
lived the phase of missionary formation in their eccelsiastical 
development; they are governed by their own heirarchy and 
give spiritual and material benefits to the universal church 
from which once they only received such benefits. Is there 
not revealed in this progressive enrichment of the super- 
natural and even natural life of mankind the true significance 
of the church’s supranational character? She is not, because 
of this supranational character, placed aloft as though sus- 
pended in an inaccessible and intangible isolation above the 
nations; for just as Christ was in the midst of men, so too 
his church, in which he continues to live, is placed in the 
midst of the peonles. 

As Christ assumed a real human nature, so too the church 
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takes to herself the fullness of all that is genuinely human, 
wherever and however she finds it, and transforms it into a 
source of supernatural energy. 

‘Thus ever more fully is verified in the church of today 
that phenomenon which St. Augustine praised in his “City 

f Gjod": The church, he wrote, “recruits her citizens from 
all nations, and in every language assembles her community 
t pilgrims on earth; she is not anxious about diversities in 
istoms, laws, institutions; she does not cut off or destroy any 
of these, but rather preserves and observes them. Even the 
lifferences in different nations she directs to the one com- 
mon end of peace on earth, as long as they do not impede 
the worship of the one, supreme and true God.” 

Like a powerful lighthouse, the church, in her universal 
integrity, casts her beam of light over those dark days 
through which we pass. No less obscure were those in which 
the great doctor of Hippo saw the world which he loved so 
dearly begin to founder. That light was then his comfort 
and, as it shone out, he greeted, in a prophetic vision, the 
dawning of a happier day. His love for the church—it was 
no other than his love for Christ—was his consolation and 
his happiness. 

God grant that all those who today, amid the sorrows and 
perils of their native land, endure suffering like those of 
Augustine, may, like him, find their solace and support in 
love of the church, of that great universal home which ac- 
cording to God’s promise will last to the end of time. 

For our part we desire to make that home ever more solid, 
ever more attractive to all, without exception. Hence we 
desire to leave nothing undone that may reflect outwardly 
the supranational character of the church because it is the 
expression of her love for Christ, whom she sees and serves 
in the rich variety of her members scattered throughout the 
whole world. 

THe Peace STRUCTURE 

At an hour like this, in which we celebrate the birth of 
Him who came to reconcile men to God and to one another, 
we cannot let pass the opportunity of saying a word about 
the peace structure which the ruling classes in the State and 
in politics and economics have set themselves to erect. With 
an accumulation, hitherto perhaps never achieved, of experi- 
ence, good-will, political insight and organizing talent, men 
have begun the preliminaries to the world peace settlement. 

Never perhaps from the beginning of the world have 
statesmen found themselves faced with a task so gigantic and 
complex, because of the number, gravity and difficulty of the 
problems to be solved, so important for its effects in extent 
and in depth for good or for evil, as that of now restoring 
order, peace and prosperity to mankind after thirty years of 
world war, economic crises and incalculable destitution. 

Kxalted, formidable is the responsibility of those who set 
themselves to bring such a gigantic undertaking to a success- 
ful conclusion. It is not our intention to discuss the practical 
solutions that they may be able to apply to such thorny 
problems. We believe, however, that it belongs to our office, 
in continuation of our previous Christmas messages during 
the war, to indicate the fundamental moral prerequisites of 
a true and lasting peace; we shall reduce to three short con- 
siderations: 


FUNDAMENTAL PREREQUISITES FOR A 
TRUE AND LASTING PEACE 


THRE! 


1. The present hour calls imperiously for collaboration, 
good-will, reciprocal confidence in all peoples. The motives 
of hate, vengeance, rivalry, antagonism, unfair and dishonest 
competition must be kept out of political and economic de- 
bates and decisions. ‘‘Who can say,” we may add, in the 


words of Sacred Scripture (Proverbs, XX, 9-10) ‘“‘my heart 
is clean, | am pure from sin? Diverse weights and diverse 
measures, both are abominable before God.” Anyone, then, 
who exacts the expiation of crime through the just punish- 
ment of criminals because of their misdeeds should take good 
care not to do himself what he denounces in others as mis- 
deeds or crime. One who seeks reparations should base his 
claim on moral principles, respect for those inviolable natural 
rights which remain valid even for those who have sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the victor. One who asks for 
security in the future should not forget that its only true 
guarantee lies in one’s own internal force—that is, in safe- 
guarding the family, children, labor, in fraternal charity, the 
outlawing of all hate, all persecution, all unjust vexation of 
honest citizens, in loyal concord between State and State, 
between people and people. 

2. To secure this, men must everywhere forego the arti- 
ficial creation, through the power of wealth, of arbitrary 
censorship, onesided judgments and false assertions, of a so- 
called public opinion which sways the ideas and will of the 
electorate like reeds shaken by the wind. Let due heed be 
paid to the true and overwhelming majority of men, made 
up of those who live honestly and peacefully by their own 
labor in their own family circle, and who desire to do the 
will of God. In their eyes, disputes for more advantageous 
frontiers and the scramble for the treasure of the earth, even 
if not of necessity and a priori unjust in themselves, are at 
least always a dangerous venture which cannot be entered on 
without the risk of causing an accumulation of death and 
ruins. The vast majority of good fathers and mothers of 
families want to protect and safeguard the future of their 
own children against the pretensions of every policy of brute 
force against the arbitrary totalitarianism of the powerful 
state. 

3. The force of the totalitarian state. The whole surface 
of the globe, reddened with the bloodshed in these terrible 
years, cries aloud the tyranny of such a state. 

The fabric of peace would rest on a tottering and ever- 
threatening base if an end were not put to such totalitarian- 
ism, which lowers man to the state of a mere pawn in the 
game of politics, a cipher in economic calculations. With a 
stroke of the pen it changes the frontiers of states; by a pre- 
emptory decision it deprives a people’s economy—always part 
of its life as a nation—of its natural outlets; with ill-con- 
cealed cruelty it, too, drives millions of men, hundreds of 
thousands of families, in the most squalid misery, from their 
homes and lands, tears them out by the roots and wrenches 
them from a civilization and culture which they had striven 
for generations to develop. 

It also sets arbitrary bounds to the necessity and right 
of migration, and to the desire to colonize. All this consti- 
tutes a policy contrary to the dignity and welfare of the 
human race. 

And yet by divine right it is not the will or the power of 
fortuitous and unstable vested interests, but man in the 
framework of the family and of society, who by his labor is 
lord of the world. Consequently this totalitarianism fails by 
what is the only measure of progress, namely the progressive 
creation of ever more ample and better conditions in public 
life to ensure that the family can evolve as an economic, 
juridic, moral and religious unit. 

Within the confines of each particular nation as much as 
in the whole family of peoples, state totalitarianism is in- 
compatible with a true and healthy democracy. Like a dan- 
gerous germ it infects the community of nations and renders 
it incapable of guaranteeing the security of individual peo- 
ples. It constitutes a continual menace of war. 

The future peace structure aims at outlawing from the 
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world every aggressive use of force, every war of aggression. 
Who could not greet such an intention enthusiastically, 
especially in its effective realization? 

But if this is to be something more than a beautiful ges- 
ture, all oppression and all arbitrary action from within 
and without must be banned. 

In the face of this accepted state of affairs, there remains 
but one solution: a return to God and to the order estab- 
lished by Him. 

The more the veil is lifted from the origin and increase 
of those forces which brought about the war, the clearer it 
becomes that they were the heirs, the bearers and continuers 
of errors of which the essential element was the neglect, 
overthrow, denial and contempt of Christian thought and 
principles. 

If, then, the root of the evil lies here, there is but one 
remedy: to go back to the order fixed by God also in rela- 
tions between states and peoples; to go back to a real 
Christianity within the state and among states. And let it 
not be said that this is not realism in politics. Experience 
should have taught all that the policy guided by eternal 
truths and the laws of God is the most real and tangible of 
policies. Realistic politicians who think otherwise pile up 
only ruins. 


THE PrisoNers OF WAR AND POLITICAL PRISONERS 


And now, lastly, our gaze, which has wandered, if only 
for a moment, over the present state of the world, must 
pause once again on the masses, still immense, of war prison- 
ers. As we get ready to pass in quiet, interior joy and fervent 
prayer the holy feast of Christmas, which reaffirms and en- 
nobles, with century-old and undiminished harmony, the 
bonds of the human family, and invites to the domestic 
hearth, as to a sacred rite, even those who habitually live 
long away from it, we remember with profound sorrow all 
those who, although the end of the war has been pro- 
claimed, must this year again pass the beautiful season in a 
foreign land and feel, on the night of rejoicing and peace, 
the torment of their uncertain lot and of their separation 
from parents, wives, children, brothers, sisters, all their dear 
ones. 


And while we wish to pay the tribute of just recognition 
and praise to those authorities and to those organizations and 
individuals who have striven to alleviate and to abbreviate 
their sorrowful condition, we cannot conceal the pain we 
felt when, in addition to the sufferings inevitably accruing 
from the war, we heard of others which were almost on pur- 
pose inflicted cn prisoners and deported people; when, in 
some instances, we saw their captivity prolonged without 
reasonable cause; when the yoke of imprisonment, of itself 
oppressive, was aggravated by hard and unjustified labor, or 
when in unconscionable disregard for standards set up by 
international conventions and by the still more sacred 
standards of Christian and civil conscience, they were re- 
fused in an inhuman way the treatment due to the 
vanquished. 

To these children, still held in prison, may our Father's 
message be carried on the wings of the Christmas angels. 
May they receive and be comforted by our wish—shared by 
all who cherish the sense of man’s brotherhood—to see them 
regularly and speedily restored to their anxious families and 
to their normal peacetime occupations. And we are certain 
that we voice the sentiments of all right-thinking men when 
we extend that wish to include those political prisoners, men, 
women and youths, at times exposed to dire sufferings, 
against whom no accusation of crime or violation of the law 
can be brought, but, at most, only their past political views. 

We shall include with affectionate solicitude also those 
missionaries and civilians in the Far East who in consequence 
of recent grave events are living in affliction and danger. 
There is an obvious natural obligation that these unfortu 
nate victims be treated in a humane manner: Indeed, we 
consider that the much-desired pacification and concord 
among peoples could not be better initiated than by their 
liberation and as far as possible by their fair, proper and 
equitable rehabilitation. 

With such sentiments and wishes on our lips and in our 
heart, we ask our Divine Saviour to bestow on you, vener- 
able brethren and beloved sons, and on all our dear sons 
and daughters scattered over the earth, an abundance of His 
graces, of which the token is this apostolic benediction which 
with all our heart we impart to you. 


The World at Peace 


FUTURE OF OPPORTUNITY AND ADVENTURE FOR YOUTH 
By GEORGE VI, King of Great Britain 


Delivered over the radio from London, England, December 25, 1945 


OR six years past I have spoken at Christmas to an 

empire at war. During all those years of sorrow and 

danger, of weariness and strife, you and | have been 
upheld by a vision of the world at peace. And now that 
vision has become a reality. By gigantic efforts and sacri- 
fices a great work has been done, a great evil has been cast 
from the earth, and no peoples have done more to cast it 
out than you to whom I speak. 

With my whole heart I pray to God, by whose grace 
victory has been won, that this Christmas may bring to my 
peoples all the world over every joy they have dreamed of 
in the dark days that are gone. 

This Christmas is a real homecoming to us all, a return 
to a world in which the homely and friendly things of life 
can again be ours. To win victory, much that was of great 
price has been given up, much has been ravaged or de- 


stroyed by the hand of war. But the things that have been 
saved are beyond price. 

In these homelands of the British peoples which we have 
saved from destruction, we still possess the things that make 
life precious, and we shall find them strengthened and 
deepened by the fires of battle. 

Faith in these things held us in brotherhood through all! 
our trials, and has carried us to victory. 

Perhaps a better understanding of that brotherhood is the 
most precious of all the gains that remain with us after 
these hard years. 

Together all our peoples round the globe have met every 
danger and triumphed over it; and we are together still. 
Most of all are we together, as one world-wide family. in 
the joy of Christmas. 

I think of men and women of every race within the em- 
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pire returning from their long service to their own fami- 
lies, to their own homes and to the ways of peace. I think 
of the children, freed from unnatural fears and a blacked- 
out world, celebrating this Christmas in the light and happi- 
ness of the family circle once more reunited. 

There will be the vacant places of those who will never 
return, brave souls who gave their all to win peace for us. 

We remember them with pride and with unfading love, 
praying that a greater peace than ours may now be theirs. 

There are those of you, still to be numbered in millions, 
who are spending a Christmas far from your homes, en- 
gaged in east and west in the long and difficult task of re- 
storing to shattered countries the means and the manners 
of civilized life. 

But many anxieties have been lifted from you and from 
your folks at home; and the coming of peace brings you 
nearer to your heart's desire. 

There is not yet for us the abundance of peace. We all 
have to make a little go a long way. But Christmas comes 
wit. its message of hope and fellowship to all men of good- 
will, and warms our hearts with kindliness and comradeship. 

We cannot, on this day, forget how much is still to be 
done before the blessings of peace are brought to all the 
world. In the liberated countries millions will spend this 
Christmas under terribly hard conditions, with only the 
bare necessities of life. 

The nations of the world are not yet a united family. So 
let our sympathy for others move us to humble gratitude 
that God has given to our commonwealth and empire a 
wonderful spirit of unity and understanding. 

To the younger of you | would say a special word. 


You have grown up in a world at war, in which your 
fine spirit of service has been devoted to a single purpose— 
the overthrow and destruction of our enemies. 

You have known the world only as a world of strife 
and fear. Bring now all that fine spirit to make it one of 
joyous adventure, a home where men and women can live 
in mutual trust and walk together as friends. 

Do not judge life by what you have seen of it in the 
grimness and wegste of war, nur yet by the confusion of the 
first years of peace. 

Have faith in life at its best and bring to it your courage, 
your hopes and your sense of humor. 

For merriment is the birthright of the young. But we 
can all keep it in our hearts as life goes on, if we hold fast 
by the spirit that refuses to admit defeat; by the faith that 
never falters; by the hope that cannot be quenched. 

Let us have no fear of the future but think of it as op- 
portunity and adventure. 

The same dauntless resolve, which you have shown so 
abundantly in the years of danger, that the power of dark- 
ness shall not prevail, must now be turned to a happier 
purpose, to making the light shine more brightly everywhere. 

The light of joy can be most surely kindled by the fireside, 
where most of you are listening. 

Home life, as we all remember at Christmas, is life at its 
best. “There, in the trust and love of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, we learn how men and nations, too, 
may live together in unity and peace. 

So to everyone of you, who are gathered now in your 
homes or holding the thought of home in your hearts, I say— 
A Merry Christmas and God bless you all. 


National Security 


UNIFIED DIRECTION OF LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Message to U. S. 


N my message of Sept. 6, 1945, 1 stated that 1 would 
communicate with the Congress from time to time dur- 
ing the current session with respect to a comprehensive 

and continuous program of national security. I pointed out 
the necessity of making timely preparation for the nation’s 
long-range security now—while we are still mindful of what 
it has cost us in this war to have been unprepared. 

On Oct. 23, 1945, as part of that program, there was 
presented for your consideration a proposal for universal 
military training. It was based upon the necessities of main- 
taining a well-trained citizenry which could be quickly mo- 
bilized in time of need in support of a small professional 
military establishment. Long and extensive hearings have 
now been held by the Congress on this recommendation. I 
think that the proposal, in principle, has met with the over- 
whelming approval of the people of the United States. 

We. are discharging our armed forces now at the rate of 
1,500,000 a month. We can with fairness no longer look 
to the veterans of this war for any future military service. 
It is essential, therefore, that universal training be instituted 
at the earliest possible moment to provide a reserve upon 
which we can draw if, unhappily, it should become necessary. 
A grave responsibility will rest upon the Congress if it 
continues to delay this most important and urgent measure. 

loday, again in the interests of national security and 
world peace, I make this further recommendation to you. I 


Congress, Washington, D,. C., December 19, 1945 


recommend that the Congress adopt legislation combining 
the War and Navy Departments into one single department 
of national defense. Such unification is another essential step 
—along with universal training—in the development of a 
comprehensive and continuous program for our future safety 
and for the peace and security of the world. 

One of the lessons which have most clearly come from the 
costly and dangerous experience of this war is that there must 
be unified direction of land, sea and air forces at home as 
well as in all other parts of the world where our armed forces 
are serving. 

We did not have that kind of direction when we were 
attacked four years ago—and we certainly paid a high price 
for not having it. 

In 1941 we had two completely independent organiza- 
tions with no well-established habits of collaboration and co- 
operation between them. If disputes arose, if there was fail- 
ure to agree on a question of planning or a question of action, 
only the President of the United States could make a decision 
effective on both. Besides, in 1941, the air power of the 
United States was not organized on a par with the ground 
and sea forces. 

Our expedient for meeting these defects was the creation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On this committee sat the 
President’s Chief of Staff and the chiefs of the land forces, 
the naval forces and the air forces. Under the Joint Chiefs 
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were organized a number of committees bringing together 
personnel of the three services for joint strategic planning 
and for coordination of operations. This kind of coordina- 
tion was better than no coordination at all, but it was in no 
sense a unified command. 

In the theatres of operation, meanwhile, we went further 
in the direction of unity by establishing unified commands. 
We came to the conclusion—-soon confirmed by experience— 
that any extended military effort required over-all coordi- 
nated control in order to get the most out of the three armed 
forces. Had we not early in the war adopted this principle 
of a unified command for operations, our efforts, no matter 
how heroic, might have failed. 


Unity or Operations IMPAIRED 


But we never had comparable unified direction or com- 
mand in Washington. And even in the field, our unity of 
operations was greatly impaired by the differences in train- 
ing, in doctrine, in communication systems, and in supply 
and distribution systems, that stemmed from the division of 
leadership in Washington. 

It is true, we were able to win in spite of these handicaps. 
But it is now time to take stock, to discard obsolete organiza- 
tional forms and to provide for the future the soundest, the 
most effective and the most economical kind of structure for 
our armed forces of which this most powerful nation is 
capable. 

I urge this as the best means of keeping the peace. 

No nation now doubts the good will of the United States 
for the maintenance of a lasting peace in the world. Our 
purpose is shown by our efforts to establish an effective 
United Nations organization but all nations—and particu- 
larly those unfortunate nations which have felt the heel of 
the Nazis, the Fascists or the Japs—know that desire for 
peace is futile unless there is also enough strength ready and 
willing to enforce that desire in any emergency. Among the 
things that have encouraged aggression and the spread of war 
in the past have been the unwillingness of the United States 
realistically to face this fact, and her refusal to fortify her 
aims of peace before the forces of aggression could gather 


in strength. 


LeAperSHIP Put Up to Us 


Now that our enemies have surrendered it has again be- 
come all too apparent that a portion of the American people 
are anxious to forget all about the war, and particularly to 
forget all the unpleasant factors which are required to pre- 
vent future wars. 

Whether we like it or not, we must all recognize that the 
victory which we have won has placed upon the American 
people the continuing burden of responsibility for world 
leadership. The future peace of the world will depend in 
large part upon whether or not the United States shows that 
it is really determined to continue in its role as a leader 
among nations. It will depend upon whether or not the 
United States is willing to maintain the physical strength 
necessary to act as a safeguard against any future aggressor. 
‘Together with the other United Nations, we must be will- 
ing to make the sacrifices necessary to protect the world from 
future aggressive warfare. In short, we must be prepared 
to maintain in constant and immediate readiness sufficient 
military strength to convince any future potential aggressor 
that this nation, in its determination for a lasting peace, 
means business. 

We would be taking a grave risk with the national security 
if we did not move now to overcome permanently the present 
imperfections in our defense organization. However great 
was the need for coordination and unified command in 


World War II, it is sure to be greater if there is any future 
aggression against world peace. 

Technological developments have made the armed services 
much more dependent upon each other than ever before. The 
boundaries that once separated the Army’s battlefield from 
the Navy’s battlefield have been virtually erased. If there 
is ever going to be another global conflict, it is sure to take 
place simultaneously on land and sea and in the air, with 
weapons of ever greater speed and range. Our combat forces 
must work together in one team as they have never been re- 
quired to work together in the past. 

We must assume, further, that another war would strike 
much more suddenly than the last, and that it would strike 
directly at the United States. We cannot expect to be given 
the opportunity again to experiment in organization and in 
ways of teamwork while the fighting proceeds. True pre- 
paredness now means prepared not alone in armaments and 
numbers of men but preparedness in organization also. It 
means establishing in peacetime the kind of military or- 
ganization which will be able to meet the test of sudden 
attack quickly and without having to improvise radical re- 
adjustment in structure and habits. 

The basic question is what organization will provide the 
most effective employment of our military resources in time 
of war and the most effective means for maintaining peace. 
The manner in which we make this transition in the size, 
composition and organization of the armed forces will de- 
termine the efficiency and cost of our national defense for 
many years to come. 

Improvements have been made since 1941 by the President 
in the organization of the War and Navy Departments, 
under the War Powers Act. Unless the Congress acts be- 
fore these powers lapse, these departments will revert to their 
pre-war organizational status. This would be a grievous 
mistake. 

Joint CHIEFS 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not a unified command. It 
is a committee which must depend for its success upon the 
voluntary cooperation of its member agencies. During the 
war period of extreme national danger there was, of course, 
a high degree of cooperation. 

In peacetime the situation will be different. It must not 
be taken for granted that the Joint Chiefs of Staff as now 
constituted will be as effective in the apportionment of peace- 
time resources as they have been in the determination of war 
plans and in their execution. As national defense appropria- 
tions grow tighter, and conflicting interests make themselves 
felt in major issues of policy and strategy, unanimous agree- 
ments will become more difficult to reach. 

It was obviously impossible in the midst of conflict to re- 
organize the armed forces of the United States along the lines 
here suggested. Now that our enemies have surrendered, | 
urge the Congress to proceed to bring about a reorganization 
of the management of the armed forces. 

Further studies of the general problem would serve no 
useful purpose. There is enough evidence now at hand to 
demonstrate beyond question the need for a unified depart- 
ment. A great many of the reasons for establishing a single 
department have been brought out already in public dis- 
cussion and in Congressional committee hearings. To me 
the most important reasons for combining the two existing 
departments are these: 

1. We should have integrated strategic plans and a unified 
military program and budget. 

With the coming of peace, it is clear that we must not 
only continue, but strengthen, our present facilities for in- 
tegrated planning. We cannot have the sea, land and air 
members of our defense team working at what may turn out 
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planning their programs on different 

ns as to the nature of the military establishment 
1, and engaging in an open competition for funds. 
ram and budget are all aspects of the same 
Using the advice of our scientists and our 

we must make the wisest estimate as to 
le nature of any future attack upon us, determine 

low to organize and deploy our military forces, 

he available manpower, material, and financial 

manner consistent with the over-all plan. 

present time the make-up and balance of our 
not been planned as a whole. Programs 
the Army and Navy have been 
on the basis of independent concepts 
function, 
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on and 
eparate programs and budgets have not been con- 
together until after they have passed out of military 
nd even out of the hands of the Secretaries of War 
e Navy. The whole job of reconciling the divergent 
ot the departments has been thrust upon the President 
the Congress. 
war has demonstrated completely that the resources 
nation in manpower and in raw materials are not un- 
lo realize this is to comprehend the urgent need 
way to allocate these resources intelligently 
among the competing services. This means designing a bal- 
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military structure reflecting a considered apportion- 
ment of responsibility among the services for the performance 
Of a joint Mission. 

rom experience as a member of the Congress, I know the 
great difhculty of appraising properly the over-all security 
needs of the nation trom piecemeal presentations by separate 
departments appearing before separate Congressional com- 
mittees at different times. It is only by combining the armed 
into a gle department that the Congress can have 
the advantage of considering a single coordinated and com- 
prehensive security program, 


force 


Savincs Unver New Pian 

2. We should realize the economies that can be achieved 
through unified control of supply and service functions. 

Instances of duplication among Army and Navy activities, 
and facilities have been brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress on many occasions. The degree of unity that was ac- 
the war in planning and in 
theatre command is in striking contrast with the separatism 
that prevailed in the whole range of supply and service 
functions. 


complished during strategic 


It will never be possible to achieve absolute coordination 
of the supply and service functions of all services. Neither 
the War Department nor the Navy Department has been 
able to eliminate all duplication even within its own organiza- 
tion. But there is no question that the extent of waste 
through lack of coordination between the two departments 
s very much greater than the waste resulting from faulty 
coordination within each. If we can attain as much coordina- 
tion among all the services as now exists within each depart- 
ment, we shall realize extensive savings. 


1] 

Consolidation of the departments will, for example, re- 
duce the volume of supplies that need to be procured. Supply 
for example, begin with 


} i 
an to be supplied, 


of so 
But to this basic figure 
satety, to account for items in 
transportation lags, breakdowns in delivery, emerg- 
ency demands, and so forth. 


requirements, a calculation 


many items per n 
must be added margins of 
storage, 
be made through unified 


As the volume handled in any supply svs- 


In these margins, savings can 
ems of supply. 
rows, the percentage factor which has to be added for 


is reduced. 


In the same way, both the Army and the Navy must add 
a margin of safety to their requirements for production plants, 
depots, hospitals, air training fields and other types of con- 
struction common to both services. When the requirements 
are pooled, the total amount of margin may be reduced. 

The same is true of personnel. Each service must add a 
margin of safety in estimating its requirements for doctors, 
nurses, skilled mechanics and other types of specialists. The 
total margin is greater if the computations are made sep- 
arately. Another source of economy will be the pooling of 
facilities and personnel in localities where at present both 
services have to operate, but where from the nature of the 
circumstances, facilities and personnel are not fully used. 


EXAMPLES OF DUPLICATION 


Other examples of duplication could be cited. Business- 
men have to deal with separate buyers, who may use separate 
specifications for items which could as well have the same 
specifications. Separate inspectors are stationed in their 
plants. 

During this war, instances occurred where the purchase of 
all available quantities of certain items by one service re- 
sulted in acute shortages in the other service. Parallel trans- 
portation and storage system required extra overhead. 

As the war progressed, it is true that increased cooperation 
reduced the extent of waste and conflict. But voluntary co- 
operation in such matters can never be expected to be fully 
effective. A single authority at the top would inevitably 
achieve a greater degree of economy than would be obtained 
under divided direction. 

3. We should adopt the organizational structure best 
suited to fostering coordination between the military and the 
remainder of the Government. 

Our military policy and program are only a part of a total 
national program aimed at achieving our national objectives 
of security and peace. This total program has many aspects, 
and many agencies of the Government must participate in 
its execution. 

Our military policy, for example, should be completely 
consistent with our foreign policy. It should be designed to 
support and reflect our commitments to the United Nations 
Organization. It should be adjusted according to the success 
or lack of success of our diplomacy. It should reflect our 
fullest knowledge of the capabilities and intentions of other 
powers. Likewise, our foreign policy should take into account 
our military capabilities and the strategic power of our 
armed forces. 


FuLt MosiLizATIon 


A total security program has still other major aspects. A 
military program, standing alone, is useless. It must be sup- 
ported in peacetime by planning for industrial mobilization 
and for development of industrial and raw material resources 
where these are insufficient. 

Programs of scientific research must be developed for mili- 
tary purposes, and their results woven into the defense pro- 
gram. The findings of our intelligence service must be ap- 
plied to all of these. 

Formulation and-execution of a comprehensive and con- 
sistent national program embracing all these activities are 
extremely difficult tasks. They are made more difficult the 
creater the number of departments and agencies whose poli- 
cies and programs have to be coordinated at the top level of 
the executive branch. They are simplified as the number of 
these agencies can be reduced. 

The consolidation of the War and Navy Departments 
would greatly facilitate the ease and speed with which the 

ned forces and the other departments could exchange views 
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and come to agreement on matters of common concern. It 
would minimize the extent to which inter-service differences 
have to be discussed and settled by the civilian leaders whose 
main concern should be the more fundamental job of build- 
ing over all national policy. 


CivitiaAn Mivitary ContTROL 

4. We should provide the strongest means for civilian 
control of the military. 

Civilian control of the military establishment—one of the 
most fundamental of our democratic concepts—would be 
strengthened if the President and the Congress had but one 
Cabinet member with clear and primary responsibility for 
the exercise of that control. When the military establishment 
is divided between two civilian secretaries, each is limited 
necessarily to a restricted view of the military establishment. 

Consequently, on many fundamental issues where the 
civilian point of view should be controlling, the Secretaries 
of the two departments are cast in the role of partisans of 
their respective services, and real civilian control can be 
exercised by no one except the President or the Congress. 

During and since the war, the need for joint action by 
the services and for objective recommendations on military 
matters has led inevitably to increasing the authority of the 
only joint organization and the most nearly objective or- 
ganization that exists—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But the Joint Chiefs of Staff are a strictly military body. 
Responsibility for civilian control should be clearly fixed in 
a single full-time civilian below the President. This re- 
quires a Secretary for the entire military establishment, aided 
by a strong staff of civilian assistants. 

There is no basis for the fear that such an organization 
would lodge too much power in a single individual—that the 
concentration of so much military power would lead to mili- 
tarism. There is no basis for such fear as long as the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States is followed that a civilian, 
subject to the President, the Congress and the will of the 
people, be placed at the head of this department. 


“PARITY FOR AIR POWER” 

The safety of the democracy of the United States lies in 
the solid good sense and unshakeable conviction of the Amer- 
ican people. They need have no fear that their democratic 
liberties will be imperiled so long as they continue fulfilling 
their duties of citizenship. 

5. We should organize to provide parity for air power. 
Air power has been developed to a point where its responsi- 
bilities are equal to those of land and sea power, and its con- 
tribution to our strategic planning is as great. In operation, 
air power receives its separate assignment in the execution of 
an over-all plan. These facts were finally recognized in this 
war in the organizational parity which was granted to air 
power within our principal unified commands. 

Parity for air power can be achieved in one department or 
in three, but not in two. As between one department and 
three, the former is infinitely to be preferred. The ad- 
vantages of a single department are indeed much clearer 
when the alternative is seen to be three departments rather 
than the present two. 

The existence of three departments would complicate tre- 
mendously every problem of coordination that now exists 
between the War and Navy Departments, and between the 
services and the rest of the Government. 

The Cabinet is not merely a collection of executives ad- 
ministering different governmental functions. It is a body 
whose combined judgment the President uses to formulate 
the fundamental policies of the Administration. In such a 
group, which is designed to develop teamwork wisdom on all 
subjects that affect the political life of the country, it would 


be inappropriate and unbalanced to have three members rep 
resenting three different instruments of national defense. 

The President, as Commander in Chief, should not per- 
sonally have to coordinate the Army and Navy and Air 
Force. With all the other problems before him, the President 
cannot be expected to balance either the organization, the 
training or the practice of the several branches of national 
defense. He should be able to rely for that coordination upon 
civilian hands at the Cabinet level. 

6. We should establish the most advantageous framework 
for a unified system of training for combined operations of 
land, sea and air. 


“EXAMPLE” IN THE PActFic WAR 


Whatever the form which any future war may take, we 
know that the men of our separate services will have to work 
together in many kinds of combinations for many purposes. 
The Pacific campaign of the recent war is an outstanding ex- 
ample of common and joint effort among land, sea and air 
forces. Despite its successes, that campaign proved that there 
is not adequate understanding among the officers and men of 
any service of the capabilities, the uses, the procedures and 
the limitations of the other services. 

This understanding is not something that can be created 
overnight whenever a combined operation is planned and a 
task force organized. —The way men act in combat is de- 
termined by the sum total of all their previous training, in- 
doctrination and experience. 

What we seek is a structure which can best produce an 
integrated training program, carry on merged training activi: 
ties where that is appropriate, and permit officers to be 
assigned in such a way that an individual officer will learn 
first-hand of other services besides the one in which he has 
specialized. The organizational framework most conducive 
to this kind of unified training and doctrine is a unified de- 
partment. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

7. We should allocate systematically our limited resources 
for scientific research. 

No aspect of military preparedness is more important than 
scientific research. Given the limited amount of scientific 
talent that will be available for military purposes, we must 
systematically apply that talent to research in the most prom- 
ising lines and on the weapons with the greatest potentiality, 
regardless of the service in which these weapons will be used. 
We cannot afford to waste any of our scientific resources in 
duplication of effort. 

This does not mean that all Army and Navy laboratories 
would be immediately or even ultimately consolidated. The 
objectives should be to preserve initiative and enterprise while 
eliminating duplication and misdirected effort. This can be 
accomplished only if we have an organizational structure 
which will permit fixing responsibility at the top for co- 
ordination among the services. 

8. We should have unity of command in outlying bases. 

All military authority at each of our outlying bases should 
be placed under a single commander who will have clear re- 
sponsibility for security, who can be held clearly accountable, 
and whose orders come from a single authority in Washing- 
ton. Reconnaissance planes, radar sets, and intelligence and 
counter-intelligence measures at a United States outpost are 
not intended to serve separate services for different purposes. 
Unification of the services offers a far greater guarantee of 
continued unity in the field than does our present organiza- 
tion. 

9. We should have consistent and equitable personnel 
policies. 
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There have been differences in personnel policies between 
the Army and the Navy during the war. They began with 
competitive recruitment for certain types of persons and con- 
tinued in almost every phase of personnel administration. In 
rates of promotion, in ways of selecting officers, in the utiliza- 
tion of reserve officers, in awards and decorations, in allow- 
ances and in point systems for discharge, the two services 
have followed different policies. 

This inconsistency is highly undesirable. It will be re- 
duced to a minimum under a unified organization. 

UNIFICATION SUGGESTIONS 

Any bill which is enacted to carry out these recommenda- 
ions cannot provide immediately the ultimate organization 
plan to accomplish unification. It can only prescribe the gen- 
eral organization of the authorities at the top levels of the 
unified department. 

| recommend that the reorganization of the armed services 
be along the following broad Ifnes: 

1) There should be a single department of national de- 
fense. This department should be charged with the full re- 
ponsibility for armed national security. It should consist 
of the armed and civilian forces that are now included within 
the War and Navy Departments. 

(2) The head of this department should be a civilian, a 
member of the President's Cabinet, to be designated as the 
secretary of National Defense. Under him there should be 
a civilian under secretary and several civilian assistant secre- 
taries. 

(3) There should be three coordinated branches of the 
Department of National Defense: one for the land forces, 
one for the naval forces and one for the air forces, each 
under an assistant secretary. “The Navy should, of course, 
retain its own carrier-, ship- and water-based aviation, which 
has proved so necessary for efficient fleet operation. And, 
of course, the Marine Corps should be continued as an in- 
tegral part of the Navy. 

(4) The under-secretary and the remaining assistant sec- 
retaries should be available for assignment to whatever duties 
the President and the Secretary may determine from time 
to time. 

(5) The President and the Secretary should be provided 
with ample authority to establish central coordinating and 
service organizations, both military and civilian, where these 
are found to be necessary. Some of these might be placed 
under assistant secretaries, some might be organized as cen- 
tral service organizations and some might be organized in a 
top military staff to integrate the military leadership of the 
department. 

I do not believe that we can specify at this time the exact 
nature of these organizations. ‘They must be developed over 
a period of time by the President and the Secretary as a 
normal part of their executive responsibilities. Sufficient 
strength in these department-wide elements of the depart- 
ment, as opposed te the separate service elements, will insure 
that real unification is ultimately obtained. ‘he President 
and the Secretary should not be limited in their authority to 
establish department-wide coordinating and service organiza- 
tions, 

(6) There should be a chief of staff of the Department 
of National Defense. There should also be a commander for 
each of the three component branches—Army, Navy, and Air. 

(7) The Chief of Staff and the commanders of the three 
coordinate branches of the department should together con- 
stitute an advisory body to the Secretary of National De- 
fense and to the President. There should be nothing to pre- 


vent the President, the Secretary, and other civilian authori- 


ties from communicating with the commanders pf any of 
the components of the department on such vital matters as 
basic military strategy and policy and the division of the 
budget. 

Furthermore, the key staff positions in the department 
should be filled with officers drawn from all the services, so 
that the thinking of the department would not be dominated 
by any one or two of the services. 


Rotate CHIEF OF STAFF 


As an additional precaution, it would be wise if the post 
of Chief of Staff were rotated among the several services, 
whenever practicable and advisable, at least during the period 
of evolution of the new unified department. The tenure of 
the individual officer designated to serve as Chief of Staff 
should be relatively short—two or three years—and should 
not, except in time of a war emergency declared by the Con- 
gress, be extended beyond that period. 

Unification of the services must be looked upon as a long- 
term job. We all recognize that there will be many compli- 
cations and difficulties. Legislation of the character outlined 
will provide us with the objective, and with the initial means 
whereby forward-looking leadership in the department, both 
military and civilian, can bring real unification into being. 

Unification is much more than a matter of organization. 
It will require new viewpoints, new doctrine, and new habits 
of thinking throughout the departmental structure. But in 
the comparative leisure of peacetime, and utilizing the skill 
and experience of our staff and field commanders who brought 
us victory, we should start at once to achieve the most efficient 
instrument of nationtal safety. 

Once a unified department has been established, other steps 
necessary to the formulation of a comprehensive national 
security program can be taken with greater ease. Much more 
than a beginning has already been made in achieving con- 
sistent political and military policy through the establishment 
of the State-War-Navy coordinating committee. 


INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM MAPPED 


With respect to military research I have in a previous 
message to the Congress proposed the establishment of a Fed- 
eral research agency, among whose responsibilities should be 
the promotion and coordination of fundamental research per- 
taining to the defense and security of the nation. The de- 
velopment of a coordinated Government-wide intelligence 
system is in process. As the advisability of additional action 
to insure a broad and coordinated program of national 
security becomes clear, I shall make appropriate recommenda- 
tions or take the necessary action to that end. 

‘The American people have all been enlightened and grati- 
fied by the free discussion which has taken place within the 
services and before the committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

The Congress, the people and the President have benefitted 
from a clarification of the issues that could have been pro- 
vided in no other way. 

But however strong the opposition that has been expressed 
by some of our outstanding senior officers and civilians, I can 
assure the Congress that once unification has been determined 
upon as the policy of this nation, there is no officer or civilian 
in any service who will not contribute his utmost to make the 
unification a success. 

I make these recommendations in the full realization that 
we are undertaking a task of greatest difficulty. But I am 
certain that when the task is accomplished we shall have a 
military establishment far better adapted to carrying out its 
share of our national program for achieving peace and 
security. 








Chester Bowles 





What Price Inflation? 


PRODUCTION THE ONLY FINAL CURE 


By CHESTER BOWLES, ddministrator, Office of Price Administration 


Delivered before the Golden Anniversary Congress of American Industry of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 6, 1945 


AM very glad of an opportunity to appear before the 

annual meeting of the National Association of Manu- 

facturers. I have always found here a friendly atmos- 
phere and a willingness to discuss any public policy in a 
constructive atmosphere of give and take. 

The whole country is deeply concerned in the program of 
inflation control about which you have asked me to speak 
today. Businessmen are concerned. Farmers are concerned. 
The workers in our factories are concerned. And so are the 
great mass of our people which cannot readily be fitted into 
any group. 

There are many audiences before which I appear where 
the support of our program is heartfelt and vigorous. Last 
night I spoke before several hundred businessmen at a dinner 
given by the Business Council. Next week I will appear at 
the annual dinner of the Ohio Grange, an organization 
representing thousands of farmers which has also pledged its 
all-out support to the OPA’s price control program. 

Here in this meeting of the NAM I am face to face with 
a group whose leaders have gone on record during the last 
18 months in vigorous opposition to what we have done and 
to what we are now doing. 

Only the leaders of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation and the leaders of the Association of Real Estate 
Boards have equalled the vigor with which the National 
Association of Manufacturers heads are opposing the stabili- 
zation control program through which inflation thus far 
has been kept in check. 

I must point out that this opposition to effective price 
control is a departure from the original NAM stand when 
wartime price controls were first proposed. 

In 1941 when price and rent control legislation was under 
discussion, the stand of the NAM was clear cut. Mr. Noel 
Sargent, who was then your secretary, testified before a 
congressional committee that firm controls on prices were an 
absolute essential to meet the inflationary circumstances 
created by war. In many respects his recommendations went 
beyond the actual program which your Government has put 
into effect. 

I am told that Mr. Sargent’s testimony was a major factor 
in securing the passage of the original price control act. 

But more recently your position has changed. ‘To some 
degree in 1943 and increasingly in 1944 and 1945 you have 
swung into sharp opposition to effective price control. 

Obviously today we are in disagreement. Obviously we 
cannot both be right. One of us must be wrong. 

Let me emphasize my own feeling of deep humility with 
which I approach the problems which confront us. | have 
been wrong on occasion in the past and like most human 
beings I shall probably be wrong on occasion in the future. 
1 do not want to appear dogmatic or above all to create the 
impression that I think I have all the answers. 

In that spirit I should like to analyze the stand of your 
association on this question of price and rent control. At the 
outset I believe it is a proper question to ask what would 
have happened if the nation had followed the advice of the 


NAM leaders in 1944 and 1945. 


Before Congress eighteen months ago and again iast spring 
NAM officials advocated amendments to the act which in 
my opinion would have made effective price control abso- 
lutely impossible. 

But for the sake of clarifying the point, let’s accept the 
view of those who claimed that these changes would have 
increased prices only 10 per cent each year. Even though we 
accept this viewpoint the result would have been a 30 billion 
dollar increase in the cost of fighting the war—a sum only 2 
billion less than the cost of the entire World War I. At 
the same time Mr. and Mrs. long-suffering American con- 
sumer would have found 36 billion dollars added to their 
cost of living. In other words, even relying on the most 
optimistic estimates put forward by the proponents of the 
NAM sponsored amendments, the nation has already saved 
66 billion dollars by not taking your leaders advice. 

But those figures are in my opinion only a portion of what 
your official proposal would have actually cost our nation. 

Those of us who have been entrusted with the task of war- 
time price control have long recognized the fact that con- 
trolled inflation is an idle dream. One man’s price may be 
the cost of a thousand other firms. 

There is no organization big enough or smart enough or 
efficient enough to handle the vast deluge of price adjust- 
ments which would result from any such concept. ‘There 
could be only one result and that is higher and still higher 
prices each feeding on itself with the beginning of an infla- 
tionary spiral which would soon be out of control. 

As I analyze the NAM’s position on price control, it 
seems clear that the opposition of your leaders stems from a 
conviction that these controls tend to hold down production. 
Certainly there was no indication of this during the war 
years. This is perfectly clear from the record. 

Both industrial and farm production during the years of 
effective price control have risen to record levels. “They 
have gone far beyond even our most ardent hopes. Ameri- 
can management and American Jabor in their all out war 
effort have hurried the day of victory and have amazed our 
enemies as well as our allies. 

Today it is generally recognized that inflationary pres- 
sures are at record levels. Liquid assets are at an all time 
high. Savings have increased from pre-war levels by 145 
billions of dollars. Currency in circulation is almost five 
times as great as before the war. 

The stock market has been booming merrily upward. As 
in 1929 taxi drivers, barbers, and elevator boys are provid- 
ing inside information on just what selections are apt to 
rise the fastest. The dope sheets coming from Wall Street 
anticipate higher and still higher prices. 
market is starting to skyrocket. 

What, under such circumstances, would happen to prices 
if the nation now accepted the advice which Mr. Robert R. 
Wason, chairman of the NAM Reconversion Council and 

Mr. John Airey, chairman of the NAM War Controls 
Termination Committee offered to Congress on November 
7. This NAM recommendation called for the elimination 
of all price controls by the fifteenth day of February. What, 
for instance, would happen to food prices? 


The real estate 
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f you who are in the candy business know that 
which OPA decontrolled some thirty days ago, 
price. Many grades of furs, from which 
were removed during the fall months, have 
loubled. Your wife will tell you that some 
nyves, lemons, and grapefruit moved up 50 to 
the first few days following the action by 

ving the price restrictions. 
irred on food products which seemed to be in 
pply, what would happen to meat, vegetables, 
and all the other dozens of food products 

nm more scarce supply ? 

iation accepted the advice of your leaders to drop 

rol 60 days from now, what would happen to 

? Right now the apparel situation is tighter 

it has been since the beginning of the war. 

r veterans in search of their first outfit of “civvies” 
ed to walk from store to store and even then often 
ecure the clothing to fit their needs. All authorities 

that this shortage is likely. to continue for a great 


any months to come. 


| rices 


f we accepted your official recommendation of the early 
oval of all price control, what would the public be asked 
say for automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines and 
uum cleaners. Some say that competition would take 
- of all that. I can only say that this expectance is not 
line with the facts. 
‘he original requests of OPA by manufacturers were for 
s ranging from 25 percent to 55 percent. On Octo- 
her 26 and 27 orders were taken for 300,000 Ford cars, one- 
third of the entire 1941 production—with no questions asked 
On prices OF trade-ins. 
lt the nation accepted the official NAM recommendation, 
what would happen to the price of building materials? Dur- 
ing the period of the first World War, the cost of lumber, 
oil pipe, brick, and other essential building materials tripled. 
‘Today the housing shortage is infinitely greater. Under the 
best of circumstances | am told that only 500,000 homes can 
be built in 1946. 
vill be meagre relief to the 3,401,000 families, a 
ortion of them young married veterans, who will 
to live with relatives, or otherwise double up 
coming vear. If we removed price controls, is 
limit to the heights to which building materials 
ve in 1946? Certainly not judging from what 
«) years ago. 
wccepted the official advice of the NAM _ what 
happen to rents? We could not remove price con- 
We know that in 
riod of the last war 90 percent of the entire in- 
rease in rents occurred not during the war itself but after 
the Ar In view of the critical housing shortage, 
could we expect any greater restraint on the part of our 


landlords today ? 


thout removing rent controls. 


ristice, 


Finally if we accepted the advice of your leaders what 
would happen to wages? ‘Today most of you gentlemen 
teel that the demands of the labor groups are excessive. If 
controls were ripped off as you propose, if rents were al- 
lowed t oot upward, it food and apparel prices were 
boom, labor would very properly intensify its 


higher and still higher pay checks. 


allowed to 
demands ti 
Histor 


Wat pt 


t 
has proven that in a race between prices and 
ices invariably go up faster. 


Under such circum- 
stances, however, our workers would have but one defense, 
ind that would be to get what they could as fast as they 
could get it in the hope of keeping their incomes within 
peaking distance of the rising cost of living. 


Organized labor could at least make an effort to keep its 
earnings in line with increasing living costs. But how about 
the millions of workers, farmers, and people living on fixed 
incomes who have no strong unions to protect them? What 
would happen to them as prices and rents shot upwards? 

Finally how about the businessmen if the nation accepted 
the official advice of the NAM? Prices that skyrocket in- 
variably collapse. How would our businessmen, particu- 
larly our small businessmen, fare as inventories were thrown 
on the market for any price they would buy and as the 
inevitable drop in purchasing power dried up their sales? 

We had 106,000 bankruptcies following the collapse after 
the inflationary rise in 1919 and 1920. If we ripped off 
our inflation controls today could we expect anything less 
in 1947? 

Your leaders say they fear inflation as much as I do. 
They agree with me that production, production, and still 
more production is the only final cure for the inflationary 
danger. 

But it is their claim that price control interferes with 
production, and that if price controls were removed the 
whole situation would take care of itself. The record has 
proven them emphatically wrong in the past. The record 
indicates that their claim is equally wrong today. 

Last week the President’s report stated reconversion has 
been achieved at record speed. Manufacturers of automo- 
biles, washing machines, electric refrigerators, and other re- 
conversion products, reporting to the Civilian Production 
Administration estimated their volume of sales by June 
1946 at from 75 percent to 300 percent above 1939 levels— 
all under OPA price controls. 

Retail sales today, again under the very price controls 
which your leaders claim make all out production impossible, 
are breaking every record. 

Admittedly, price control has never been painless. Ad- 
mittedly, it can never be painless. Obviously, there have 
been some delays, some fumbling, some outright mistakes. 
Everyday we are moving to correct these mistakes and to 
eliminate hardship to the fullest extent of our ability. 

Business is restless. Business has had its fill of wartime 
regimentation and red tape. Very properly, business is 
anxious to get back to a free economy with Government 
interference reduced to a minimum. 

Believe me, there is no one in America as anxious to get 
rid of price controls as I. I cordially dislike the job I have. 
I would like nothing better than to drop it tomorrow. 

Price control should and must be removed as rapidly 
as supply conditions permit. Barring continued labor man- 
agement difficulties, the production estimates for 1946 indi- 
cate that in industry after industry during the next 12 
months we will find supply and demand coming into bal- 
ance. As that occurs, I assure you that your Government 
will move promptly to eliminate the last vestige of price 
restrictions in those industries. But to remove them before 
competitive conditions are again established is to invite in- 
flationary chaos. 

Gentlemen, the recommendation of your leaders for the 
removal of price control in 60 days is reckless in the ex- 
treme. Just how high prices would go I do not know. 
But at the best it is a risky, reckless, gambling policy which 
in all likelihood would produce a national disaster. 

The everyday people of America are looking forward 
eagerly to good jobs, steady jobs at higher wages—to a 
high sustained level of farm income—to good profits for 
our businessmen—to the development of a land of peace 
and abundance where every man may raise his family in an 
atmosphere of economic security and with steadily increasing 
standard of living. 








Walter B. Weisenburger 





Today the entire country, with very few exceptions, be- 
lieves that our capitalistic free enterprise system continues 
to be our best hope of achieving this future. But we must 
tace the fact that this deep seated confidence and belief in 
our free enterprise system is largely confined to America. 
In practically every European country, capitalism has ceased 
to be even a source of controversy. In country after coun- 
try we find the left wingers advocating communism while 
the right wingers advocate various forms of a socialistic 
state. 

I have great faith in our ability to make our free enter- 
prise system work here in America. But would this system, 
in spite of its great achievements, and its deep seated roots 
in the traditions and thinking of our country, survive the 
bitter disillusionment which would surely develop if the in- 
flationary forces are allowed to take hold? Frankly, gentle- 
men, I am very skeptical. 

Let’s make no mistake about it. The everyday people in 
this country are wholeheartedly behind this program of in- 
flation control. Our farmers are behind it. Our workers 
are behind it. The consuming public is behind it. And 
tens of thousands of businessmen, large and small, many of 
them members of the NAM, are also behind it. 

The urge to strip off price controls now (or let us say 
on February 15th), and to let the devil take the hindmost, 
comes with relatively few exceptions from business and busi- 
ness association leaders. As I have pointed out the leaders 
of the NAM have been among the most outspoken. 

The dizzy inflation which could so readily develop in 
the absence of OPA controls on prices and rents would, | 


repeat, not be accepted lying down by the great masses ot 
our people. It is for this reason that I firmly believe that 
the stand which your leaders have taken represents a most 
dangerous threat to the future health and success of our 
entire free enterprise system. 

Gentlemen, I might have come to you today and made a 
pleasant easy speech about the inflationary dangers and our 
efforts to combat them. But such a speech would have failed 
dismally to meet the basic issue. 

These are critical times and I believe we are all entitled 
to frank statements and blunt opinions. Your leaders are 
on record in favor of a course of action which I believe to 
be utterly foolhardy and dangerous. I would have failed to 
meet my public responsibilities if I did not state to you my 
own sharp disagreement with them. 

Let me emphasize that I accept fully the great sincerity 
and patriotism with which Mr. Mosher, and other leaders 
of your organization, have stated‘their views. | hope you 
will accept with equal readiness the sincerity with which I 
have tried to state the facts as I see them. 

Let me take this occasion to ask your organization to re- 
examine its position. You supported price control in 1941. 
If you will but look at the facts of the present inflationary 
situation, it seems to me you must support price control now. 

In spite of ‘whatever disagreement there may be between 
some of us, let us never forget that we are all working 
wholeheartedly and humbly for the same goal—a country 
of peace, abundance, and prosperity—for all of our people 
of all races, of all groups—whoever they may be, wherever 
they may live. 


Management’s Responsibility—To Itself! 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
By WALTER B. WEISENBURGER, Executive Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered at the Golden Anniversary Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1945 


Y principal difficulty in talking to you each year is 

that there are too many things I would like to say. 
1 That is especially true this year. | would like to 
tell you how NAM and the NIIC during the past year have 
been thoroughly reorganized into a more compact, better 
staffed, and highly coordinated fighting unit. 

I would like to tell you how your Board has changed the 
whole Association format, and has put public relations as a 
top policy function, headed by outstanding NAM principals 
like Colby Chester and Cloud Wampler. Our Board has 
done this in the conviction that it’s not just what is said, but 
what management actually does which is dramatic and pub- 
licly satisfying. 

I would like to tell you how Holcombe Parkes has come 
in to head the Public Relations division, and how his first 
big policy job at the Labor-Management Conference has been 
a great contribution toward equipping industrialists for the 
political give-and-take and the public relations showmanship 
that business leaders have simply got to acquire to hold their 
own. 

And business desperately needs fully-trained leaders and 
strategists, unafraid and informed, for the economic Arma- 
geddon that is upon us. This is no transitory crisis. Business 
cannot take it lightly. You've got to stand up and fight. 

Therefore, I think I can best talk to you today about the 
necessity for (1) a united purpose, (2) a common strategy 
and (3) the total strength of the business leadership that is 
needed in this crucial battle for freedom. 


A troubled world, seeking easy answers, is drifting out of 
war toward totalitarianism and bondage. 

The system-changers in the Government ‘Temples are 
spouting the doom of our days; those who battle on the right 
are many-tongued and not of one mind. 

You all know that enthusiasm is not lacking, and courage 
is not wanting in the ranks of management, but the army 
is sometimes mostly generals. Too many businessmen will go 
to hell for a common program any time—so long as it hap- 
pens to be going their way. That is not enough. We must 
stop this detouring of purpose and confusion of talks, and 
get our plan of battle and our objectives joined. Above all 
else we must enlist the fullest strength of business leadership. 

Actually, of course, we do have a united purpose. Ask 
any businessman and he will tell you right off the bat what 
it is; the saving of American private enterprise. And, those 
are exactly the words that most executives would use in stat- 
ing the case—“Help us save Private Enterprise.”” But the 


public is not interested in helping you save private enterprise. 


That’s a_ selfish-sounding, unappealing approach that 
wouldn’t sell spring water in the Sahara Desert. Let’s dress 
up our system selling. Let’s get competitive, as we do in 
our day-to-day prune-peddling. Only through competition 
does the customer get a fair break. Put the oomph in it! 
Make it more attractive, more challenging by saying that 
the American businessman is not afraid to compete with 
Communism, Socialism or any other economic system in the 
world; that he is ready and anxious to prove to the public 
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the private will bring more of the 
things of life to more people than any other competing 


nv on the face of the earth. 


enterprise system 


‘That is the only reason in the world why the American 
people should keep our business system, 
We have the same kind of problem on common strategy. 
fact, we are even weaker on this than on saying what 
vere fighting for. 
Our competitors talk about ends and purposes that are 
to the hearts of every one-—rich and poor, Republican 
Democrat, Socialist and Communist, black and white. 
make the mouths of humanity water with anticipation 
he full lite served up on a silver platter with full free 


trimmings. 

| ubor leader 
pedient twisting ) 
k 


their lack of knowledge (or ex- 
of some of the basic laws of economics, 
a whole lot more about human nature, about the con- 
temporary opinions and desires of the people than business 

ives. They make their followers believe that they're 
et everything the worker wants now; regardless, | 
ht say, of what happens to the workers in the long run. 
But the dues-pavers don’t know that at the time. The labor 
their dissatisfaction, their their 


despite 


now 


, 


leaders play upon desires, 


| 
iman emotions, 

hat’s powerful stuff, too, for when you stop to think 
what is more powerful than emotional appeal, what 
nore powertul than “love” or “hatred”? I am not advo- 
hatred, as the unioneers use it, to create 
ist between labor and management, but as an example 
« power of emotional selling. Those two great emotions 
started a lot of wars, made a lot of business and, in 
ral, have made human history what it is. And yet, you 
t weigh o1 trade in emotion or put the 
ipers on either. The language of emotion is universal and 
appeal unfailing. 


OT if, 


ny the use ot 


measure or 


Business never hesitates to emote in the selling of its own 
merchandise; half the advertising is based on “keeping up 
with the Joneses’’—the envy emotion; soap is no longer sold 
to wash your neck, but to get “that school-girl complexion” 

the love emotion; when big he-men get afraid of “five- 
o'clock shadow” they've succumbed to the pride emotion. But 
when it comes to selling the system, we get as drab as a 
rutch, as unexciting as a chorus girl in a flannel nightgown. 

No sir, higher-pressure selling has never come out of the 
book that the labor big-wigs are using. 

In the first throes of finding the system under attack, the 

wssman acted badly, irrationally 
merchandising and selling technique. 
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to reach what the public thinks is the good life, for the very 
religion of industry is to produce more goods for more people 
at less cost, upon which the good life is really founded. 

It is in full realization of this public psychology that your 
Public Relations Committee has picked three main objectives 
for NAM’s 1946 Public Relations Program: 


(1) That of identifying NAM and its membership with 
the hopes and aspirations of the people; convincing 
the public that, the system will bring more of the 
good things of life to more people than any compet- 
ing economy. 

Proving that management has a heart, and that it 
recognizes and respects human rights. 
Demonstrating conclusively that the manufacturing 
dollar is and will continue to be shared properly and 
fairly among workers, consumers and owners. 

Thus you will see that NAM plans to tie its publicity 
program more to actions, performances and good intentions. 
It will not merely talk about high-sounding theories, or big- 
sounding pasts, or gloomy-sounding collectivists’ futures. 
It’s very necessary to have something definite to sell when 
you start publicizing. The mere malarky of publicity is not 
enough to save our economic system. Simply buttering up 
the public with sweet words won’t save our necks. Pub- 
licity isn’t just a deodorant to be spread around when the 
smell gets too bad for the public’s nostrils. Pretty printed 
puffs about the principles of private enterprise are like a 
sinful fellow flashing a copy of the Ten Commandments at 
the Pearly Gates as a pass into Paradise. You're going to 
get there—or not—according to how you kept those Com- 
mandments, not how you advertised them. 

A manufacturer who had a preview of this speech said: 
“Weisenburger, you tell us what’s wrong but not what’s 
right. Tell us what the Ten Commandments of business 
are.” 

Well, I am no Moses and I haven’t got a mountain, but 
I do have a decalogue: 


Ture Tex CoMMANDMENTS OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


(1) His prime obligation is to the great American con- 
sumer—an obligation to make a better life for more 
people by making better goods at lower prices. 


He should support and encourage research activities 
which will develop new and better products and 
processes, both in manufacturing and marketing. 


He should make certain that the benefits of in- 
creased productive efficiency are fairly distributed 
among consumers, labor and investors. 

In the process of production and selling, he should 
provide as many jobs—at as good wages and as good 
working conditions—as are consistent with the efh- 
cient and successful conduct of his business. 


He should recognize that his employees have an equal 
interest in the successful operation of the company, 
and should deal with them in a manner which stimu- 
lates their pride and loyalty in the business. 


He should make full utilization of every means of 
regularizing employment and take a practical interest 
in the economic security of those employees who de- 
vote their lives to the business. 


He should come out of his pine-panelled office and 
be an earnest and earthy advocate of the business 
system under which he operates and should cooperate 
with others in making our competitive enterprise 
system work better. 
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(8) If he wants the public to preserve a political atmos- 
phere which recognizes freedom and competition, he 
should unreservedly accept and practice competition 
in the conduct of his own business. 

(9) As a good citizen he should take a constructive interest 
in politics, and as a key member of his community 
he should fully accept his share of responsibility for 
the welfare and advancement of his fellow citizens. 

(10) He should perform according to these principles— 
more, he should publicize that performance, using 
every available means to reveal the way his company 
seeks to satisfy the public interest, joining others in 
a public relations effort to convince the people of the 
worthiness of the whole private enterprise system. 


Observing all, or at least some of these suggestions, will 
help you mightily in the contest for popularity in which 
Federal bureaucracy and union leaders are letting the pub- 
lic believe that they are carrying the ball for humanity 
against the bold bad business barons. 

Maybe the best way to handle the situation is to quit 
bucking their line. Stop permitting labor and Government 
to picture you in the role of throwing for a loss the people's 
ideals of social progress. For instance, tell the folks of your 
sympathy for working out better continuity of employment, 
and the progress that is being made; let them know that 
higher wages, well earned, will result from the improved 
productive efficiency which management is stimulating; help 
them to see that their heart’s desire of security can only be 
obtained in any substantial way through management's pro- 
duction plans. Saying these things often enough to make a 
public impression is going to take the fullest strength of 
business leadership. 

Development of this point brings me to the third one of 
the actions which I urge upon you men. The first was united 
purpose; the second was the desirability of a common 
strategy; and now I want to develop the need of mustering 
the fullest strength of business manpower. 

This last one will not be easy. In fact, it will take a lot 
of doing. On the left is a beautifully trained chorus, which 
knows but one theme song and which never misses a chance 
to sing the praises of Uncle Joe’s way of doing things. 

On the right is a dignified and impressive group of 
soloists, who have a difficult time singing as a choir and they 
don’t always use the same hymn book. 

Besides having enough to do already, the businessman 
lacks training, he lacks facts, he lacks let’s-be-frank-about- 
it, he lacks a full understanding of the philosophy he would 
defend. 

Our members are not afraid, they do not have to be 
aroused, they are literally pushing for action, but they re- 
main silent because they are not sure they know the answers 
against the soap-boxers and professional liberals. Their 
trouble is they have too much information but not enough 
facts. 

“Well,” you'll say, “there is no dearth of facts; I get a 
tub full of mail from the NAM every morning!” 

Nevertheless, the businessman is filled more with indigna- 
tion than facts, because he hasn’t time to read and sift and 
boil down the arguments with which to knock off the ever 
present, ever vocal, system-busters. 

Now, no one ever won a cause by “throwing the book” 
at his opponent or tossing the encyclopedia about. So, as 
a part of its program for this coming year, the NAM is go- 
ing to try to equip management to defend itself intelligently 
by supplying regular, capsule doses of super-condensed facts, 
particularly as concerns the current situation and industry. 
These will come in looseleaf, handy pocket size, boiled-to- 
the-bone material to refute the daily misunderstanding and 
attacks on business. In this brief-bit form we expect to 





create in the lingo of the “Commies” a “party line.” Man- 
agement can thus get behind an impressive offensive. 

Think what a shift would take place overnight if tomor 
row morning 15,000 business managers had the facts at their 
finger tips and the courage in their hearts to step forth and 
answer the drivel and tommyrot that masquerade as liberal 
economics. 

Why should businessmen sit idly by and allow the De- 
partment of Commerce to come out in support of the CIO’s 
pet formula for wage increases—with the worst misuse of 
statistics, half guesses, assumptions and deductions ever put 
together? Any one who ever raised a pay roll or passed the 
“asset-test’” would never indulge in such dangerous make 
believe. 

Don’t think that because only a company or two is in- 
volved at present that it’s safer for you to keep your neck 
in. They'll get around to you tomorrow. 

Too, too often the follies of today’s headlines become the 
economic realities of tomorrow. 

We're getting out the facts on this Government-supported 
raid upon industry. Read it, absorb it, talk it! It will tell 
you such interesting realism as: “Even if we had distributed 
all profits for the past 15 years (1930-44) to labor, salaries 
and wages would have been increased by less than six pet 
cent.” 

It takes no power of prophecy to see that the attacks of 
the future on the system are going to be directed almost 
entirely at profits. Clever people. Do you suppose they 
don’t know that you can’t have a profit system without 
profit ? 

There is a school of something that passes for thought 
which contends that business can meet 30 per cent wage 
demands from profits. It’s about time that school was given 
a recess. 

One of the early fact-finders will give you the tabloid 
answers to such things. Did you know, for instance, that 
in no year since 1929 have corporate profits been as large 
as the wages and salaries of those on the public payroll ? 

Do you keep still when the left-wingers mournfully talk 
about the inability of private enterprise to give full employ- 
ment? You don’t have to. Get armed with some facts like 
this: “During the first 30 years of this century we dropped 
below ‘full employment’ by more than 4% in only one year 
(1921); during the next 10 years, when Government took 
over responsibility for providing jobs, we got within 10% 
of ‘full employment’ in only one year (1937).” 

We're going to aim every facility of our new '46 program 
to get individual dissemination of the business message. 
We're stepping up our branch offices over the nation so as 
to give our membership more direct assistance in telling this 
message at the local level. We're going to decentralize our 
publicity releases through these offices so that our officers, 
directors and members in their own home bailiwicks can 
speak up with the unassailable facts. 

There is no longer safety in business silence, or dignity 
in being whipped with our mouths shut. 

And, gentlemen, you can’t cure this condition by spray 
ing DDT on your tormentors or bringing up your blood 
pressure in private; I know time is fleeting and ulcers abid- 
ing, but this is something you've just got to do for yourself. 
A paid staff can research the facts and mould the bullets. 
But you, Mr. Businessman, in person, have got to be the 
gunner, and fire the facts. 

Maybe you can cure alcoholism anonymously, but you've 
got to save private enterprise in person, in the flesh. 

And while we're talking about the jobs you've got to 
do yourself, let me lay particular emphasis on the job of 
management working with Government. Because business- 
men have often opposed the nonsensical economic tamper- 
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ssmen are up against the multitudinous problems of legis- 
lating on everything, upon which they can’t possibly become 
You cannot, therefore, expect them to legislate 
with the wisdom of a Plato and the science of an Aristotle 
on your affairs if you don’t give them a helping hand. 

Corporations have legal departments, advertising depart- 
ments, personnel departments. Why not a cooperation-with- 
(jsovernment department. There is no more important phase 
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Oh, I know most of the large companies have representa- 

es at the Capitol. But their duties are pretty largely re- 
stricted to the company’s specific problems: the OPA ceiling 
on toasters, when are they going to get rid of tire rationing, 
how the reciprocal trade treaty affects their products, etc. 

Now, it’s all right to take good care of your own business, 
but larger corporations, at least, should have representatives 
in the Capitol, or make it a matter of greater importance 
tor those who are there to assist in presenting the business 
viewpoint on taxes, on labor relations, on a hundred and one 
ther things affecting the whole economy which will make 
or break all business. 

Union leaders are thicker in Washington than Autumn 
leaves in Valambrosia. Your trade and national associations 
try valiantly to cover the ground, but it’s time for business— 
at the higher levels of economic legislating—to be repre- 
sented in force in Washington, supplemented by frequent 
visits to the Capitol by industrialists from all over the nation. 

| find that management is ready and waiting to play this 
bigger role of guidance and leadership. Every day some of 
our members inquire, “What are you going to do about 
PAC?” And while it’s a pass-the-buck answer, I reply, 
“What are you going to do? Are you willing to go around 
ringing door bells?’ The replies I get at this juncture are 
in the best business evasive manner. 

The fact of the matter is that businessmen don’t have to 
ring door bells or depend on mass movements as substitutes 
for thetr Every one 
of you is a special somebody back home. When you talk 
listened to, and your viewpoint is respected. You 
don't have to be herded in mass appeal to be eftective. 

If we could get the real jobmakers of the nation indi- 
vidually on the tiring line at one time, we'd be out of the 
economic woods in a jiffy, and oh, what a glorious morning 
that would be for America! 


individual force and persuasiveness. 


you're 


1 trust that what I’ve had to say has aroused your in- 
terest, stimulated your determination, for nobler cause never 
called on man. It was the noted Swedish economist, Gustav 
Cassel, who stated this challenge of alertness to freedom in 
these words. 

‘Humanity should not unconsciously let itself be forced 
onto a path leading to a complete demolition of old stand- 
ards and ideals on which it has built up its prosperity 
and its civilization.” 

And what a propitious time it Is to get your courage up 
and your chin out. These are not the business dog days of 


the Thirties. You’re favorably held by the public. They 
know of your marvelous production for war. Your speed 
in reconversion has broken all predictions, despite the strikes 
which now hold up production. You are held up to the 
public’s esteem and admiration as the job-makers of peace- 
time. Isn’t it about time you cashed in on such popularity, 
with a positive leadership for national good, instead of 
meekly truckling to these economic snake doctors ? 

You've been accused of being selfish, greedy and robber 
barons. But gradually the American people ‘are awakening 
to the fact that there is nothing so unmoral, unsound and 
anti-social as the Robin Hood economics of those who think 
they can make business prosperous and increase the demand 
for labor by confiscating profits. Only too well is the public 
getting wise to the fact that this is merely a poor alibi for 
shortsighted, share-the-wealth and get-the vote economics. 

Times have changed since those prewar days of surrealist 
political economics. The people want to be for you, if 
you'll show them what to be for. Don’t ever underestimate 
the loyalty and common sense of the American people. 
They're reading right, as witnessed in the best seller lists , 
for months; they’re turning right—every public poll shows 
this decidedly; they’re thinking conservatively, as witnessed 
by sobering slow-down on political experimenting with the 
system. 

Then there is another, most favorable thing that should 
coax businessmen from their shells. Twenty million people 
who were looking for Government hand-outs in the Thirties 
have been turned into twenty million property owners by 
the prosperity of war. Keep them right—for they are the 
middle class core of the country, they hold the balance of 
power between “left” and “right.” 

This nation is desperately calling for dependable leader- 
ship instead of the wobbly, cynical, destructive dominance 
of the “Everything’s-wrong, Boys.” 

Here we are, a great and glorious country—shocked by 
peace and afraid of the future. Great gods and little fishes! 
Those are indeed new and strange sentiments for rugged, 
red-blooded Americans. 

These economic busybodies of the now old order have 
shot the people through and through with fearful and fa- 
talistic doctrines. They are always preparing us for the 
worst. They’re about to dish up depression instead of pros- 
perity. 

Well, gentlemen, there is no earthly sense in standing by 
and watching this grim retreat from greatness. Let’s call a 
halt to defeatism! Of all the nations in the world, we 
alone have the preeminent chance to keep the torch of free- 
dom and free enterprise burning until the rest of the world 
recovers its senses. 

This is a service beyond self, beyond profit, beyond the 
“call of duty.” For, Mr. American Businessman, it is not 
important whether you alone will make a profit tomorrow. 
But, it is important for you to see that the opportunity 
for all men to take a loss,or make a profit out of the fruits 
of their own free effort remains as an American liberty. 

To be callous to this call is unthinkable. To be ignorant 
of the task is unmoral. To be apathetic to the responsibility 
would be an unforgivable crime on your part. 

That you will not fail is in keeping with your splendid 
record of the past. 

So go forth to your fellowmen with the assurance that 
the highest goals of human effort have not yet been achieved ; 
that the future still belongs to those who work; that the 
only hope of living in a better new world lies in earning it; 
and finally, drive home the fact that it’s going to take more 
bricklayers and fewer architects to build that bright, new 
world. 
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Don’t Neglect Your Relations! 


MOLDING THE MASS MIND 


By RALPH B. WAGNER, Professor of Speech, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Lecturer in Applied Psychology, Parks Air College 


Delivered before The St. Louis Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, November 


N the confusion of fears for their futures, alert business 

executives are beginning to attach as much importance 

to “Relations” as they are to the technical and merchan- 
dising needs of their enterprises. With the present psycho- 
logical and economic insecurity, forward-looking business 
leaders are aware of the fact that much of their future suc- 
cess depends upon an understanding public opinion. They 
realize that they must convert, modify, and strengthen public 
attitude, if they hope to stave off corporate losses in this 
period of readjustments and hoped-for return to normalcy. 

Fully conscious of the seriousness of the situation, you 
progressive businessmen are trying to solve the pressing 
problems that confront your respective businesses. But, do 
your plans include a definite and concerted program of en- 
lightened publicity, propaganda, and promotion? Whatever 
else you may be doing, by way of constructive groundwork 
for the future, don’t neglect your relations—your public re- 
lations. What do I mean by that? I mean: your contacts— 
direct and indirect—with anybody whose opinions and 
actions in any way can affect your business. 

The sum total of all such contacts is what “Public Rela- 
tions” consists of. It includes the entire gamut of activities 
that go to make up impressions. It comprises every phase of 
endeavor that touches public interest. It must be an “operat- 
ing philosophy” applied to everything your organization does 
—as that includes your broad program for creating good 
will—to the end that it will restore faith in industry. This 
means that, as an applied institutional activity, public rela- 
tions is essentially and primarily a matter of shaping and 
carrving out policies which eventually reflect themselves in 
favorable public attitude toward a service or product. All of 
which suggests that everything an establishment does and 
says that influences the opinion and reaction of people— 
whether favorably or unfavorably—is “public relations” and 
must, therefore, be based on an understanding of, and adapta- 
tion to, the psychology of the mass mind to be reached. 

To live and to prosper, each of us—as an individual—must 
constantly try to express himself to others. He must impress 
upon them what he feels, thinks, knows, and can do. Almost 
trom birth, each of us is faced with the problem of doing 
this in such a way as to be understood and accepted. We 
communicate—whether favorably or unfavorably—largely by 
the way we look, act, and sound when we speak. It is chiefly 
through this medium of expression that we register our aims, 
ambitions, attitudes, ideas, and services. If we succeed in 
arresting the satisfactory attention of those we contact, arous- 
ing their interests, gaining their confidence, and securing their 
support as a result of our speaking activities, we can be said 
to have established good relations. To the extent that we 
fail—by our appearance, manners, actions, and words—to 
create the impressions that make for acceptance of ourselves, 
what we stand for, and what we have to offer, we “muff” our 
relations with those we contact. Whether we hit or miss the 
mark, progress or retrograde, stand or fall, is largely deter- 
mined by the reactions we provoke in the minds and hearts 
of others when we talk. If we please and satisfy our listening 
“public,” we “go places”; if we displease or irritate that pub- 
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lic we “stay at home.” It all depends on what people think 
of us, in reaction to our address. The power of opinion is 
that potent! 

Now, just as the prosperity of an individual is so indis- 
putably contingent on the extent to which his speech is pleas- 
ing, so the success of a business is conditioned by the ability 
of its spokesman to project the worth of its services into the 
public mind. Unless an institution—whether industrial, com- 
mercial, or for that matter, educational—favorably impresses 
itself and its services on the consciousness of its public, 
through effective communication, its existence is imperiled. 
Make no mistake about this: public relations is a real ‘‘sell- 
ing’ job today. The force of opinion is “the sovereign mis- 
tress of effects” when translated into action. The pressure of 
that opinion is like the pressure of the atmosphere. ‘You 
can’t see it,” as James Russell Lowell once said, “but all the 
same it is sixteen pounds to the square inch.” 

Since public opinion, then, is the raw material with which 
we must work, our key question is: Can we fashion it, and 
how? 

It is true that public opinion changes ‘“‘with the wind,” be- 
cause it is subject to so many influences and factors that tend 
to sway the people. What do people believe ? Well, beliefs are 
largely determined by desires and needs. Most people are in 
clined to believe what they like or want to believe, rather 
than what they deduce through a process of reasoning on the 
strength of evidence. They evaluate what they hear and read 
in the light of many personal prejudices that are hard to 
explain. Does it follow, therefore, that there is no sure way 
to control opinion or belief? Frankly, there is no absolute 
and infallible pattern for positively dominating opinion. 
Nevertheless, there are certain psychological principles of 
prevailing upon individual opinion that constitute a basis for 
fairly successful control of public opinion. These principles 
are based on scientific research findings that are sufficient]; 
representative to enable us to accomplish rather startling 
results in molding mass mind. 

Chief among the more significant discoveries about funda- 
mental human nature that can be utilized to shape public 
opinion is the fact that normal human beings, generally, are 
still rather primitively selfish, inquisitive, imitative, and emo- 
tional. They are almost as interested as children in conflicts, 
mysteries, pictures, success stories, and secrets. Don’t most 
people like to believe what appeals to them because it holds 
out a promise of profit, advantage, or some other persona! 
satisfaction? Don’t they want to know? Aren’t they intrigued 
by the new and the novel? And, if their feelings are stirred, 
don’t they often do things that their reason would never 
sanction? Such basic “drives” lie at the very roots of public 
judgments. If I’m wrong, then why do we seal confidential 
letters? Why do we go to ball games? Why do we jam the 
movie theaters and boxing arenas? 

And if people, by and large, are not inclined to be follow- 
ers, why do they congregate—go with crowds and prevailing 
currents? Probably one of the greatest stimuli to the average 
mind is the apparent popularity of an idea or movement. 
Have you ever observed how applause “picks up” at a public 
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gathering, or what a strong influence it exerts on the mob? 
When “everybody seems to be doing it,” as the saying goes, 
more and more “hop on the band-wagon.” ‘That's probably 
why phrases that suggest universal acceptance of an idea are 
hard to resist. There’s “authority” in numbers! 

Now, | don’t mean to imply that a human being is solely 
and utterly influenced by unreasoned instincts and emotions. 
I do submit, however, that most judgments of the average 
person are controlled less by logic than by suggestibility and 
unreasoned “drives.” So long as something is plausible—seems 
“sensible’’—it is usually adopted by the average individual. It 
is a well-known psychological fact that most opinions, atti- 
tudes, decisions, and actions are the result of “feeling” or some 
other non-logical factors. No matter how sincere we may be 
or how impersonally we try to think, we are for or against 
persons, products, programs, and propositions, without much 
‘“reason.”’ Oh yes, we like to use that word. We want to ap- 
pear reasonable. We like to give our opinions, attitudes, and 
actions the cloak of sanity. We may say, “I'll give you my 
reason.” But, what does that generally amount to? Simply a 
semblance of sound reasoning. When we are not on the alert, 
we seldom say more than, “That’s how I feel about it.” 
‘Then, if we are challenged to justify a sentiment or stand, we 
are at a loss to do more than rationalize. Feelings certainly in- 
fluence responses. The average person, for the most part, 
feels first; he reasons next—if at all. He starts with 
a predisposition or prepossession and follows with an opinion ; 
then he may search for so-called ‘‘reasons” to justify himself. 
Yes, we rationalize much, but we “reason” precious little. 

In this connection, it is illuminating to recall that, as 
Mark “l'wain—I believe it was—once remarked: “It is 
astounding to what lengths people will go to avoid thinking.” 
‘The average person almost instinctively resents the challenge 
to think things out for himself. If he can’t “make sense” out 
of words—can’t relate an unfamiliar idea to one he already 
knows, he quickly tosses it aside. He is bored when he has to 
exert himself to understand. 

Which observation leads us to a point that is of particular 
importance. It concerns the characteristic response-tendency, 
by the mass mind, to language. Reliable surveys reveal that 
verbalization—the form in which an idea is phrased—makes 
a tremendous difference in acceptance-probability of ideas. 
Notice how differently you yourselves react when a statement 
addressed to you is couched in conciliatory, and apparently 
fair-minded and “reasoned” language, than when that same 
thought is phrased in curt, dogmatic, and seemingly intolerant 
terms. Who would not be more susceptible to “Lend me your 
ears,” than to “Be silent that you may hear’? Yes, words 
can work wonders! 

And while we are on this topic—the power of words: you 
all have observed, no doubt, how susceptible people are to 
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intriguing catch-words and fanciful phrases that seem to 
epitomize the motif or dominant idea that constitutes the gist 
of a message. History is replete with mass responses to slo- 
gans, many of which “defy definition.” Nations have rallied 
to a cause, men have been elected to high office, and armies 
have conquered formidable foes, because of the dynamic 
power of some striking, concrete, specific, vivid, and pithy 
slogan. 

What does this frank examination lead us to? Well, it 
certainly establishes a background against which endeavor in 
the direction of profitable control of public opinion can be 
made. It points the way, at least, to a resultful pattern of ap- 
proach in the important process of molding the mass mind. 
It indicates a fundamental procedure that can be formulized 
as follows: 


1. Since prejudices, prepossessions, and predilections large- 
ly control attention and favorable response: Line up with 
attitudes. 


2. Since Human beings are inclined to be selfish: Satisfy 
self-interests. 


3. Since people are interested in action: Dramatize facts. 

4. Since most people are indolent, but take pride in their 
“good sense’: Make things plain and reasonable. 

5. Since the average person likes to be “on the popular 
side”: Challenge the imitative instinct. 

6. Since people enjoy the compliment of deference and sug- 
gestive slogans: Use impelling language. 


This is the fundamental formula that applies, as a guiding 
principle, to all segments of a public. It is the basic in every 
channel of expression and communication. Couple this form- 
ula with newly created, sparkling idea-symbols that register 
deeply upon the public consciousness, and with frankness, 
honesty, temperance, sincerity, accuracy, and dignity of state- 
ment, and you have a resultful technique that is bound to 
eventuate in the desired control of mass-mind reaction needed 
to revive old accounts and to establish new business. People 
will endorse and support almost anything if—they under- 
stand it, and if—it serves their own ends, gives them some 
satisfactory emotional experience, and is put to them the 
right way. 

So, your problem is plain and the challenge clear: Don’t 
neglect your relations, with old and new publics—if you 
want to capitalize on a future that is fraught with un- 
dreamed-of opportunities in markets. With realistic vision, 
courage, resolve, and perseverance, take advantage of every 
chance you have to establish general public confidence that is 
built upon public understanding. If you don’t neglect your 
relations now, you will reap the fruits of your labors, when 
“business as usual” is once again the spirit of the times. 


Living, Not the Dead 


S. WILL UPSET WORLD PEACE 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the County and City School Superintendents and County School Boards of the 

State of Florida, Jacksonville Fla., December 7, 1945, also delivered at a Mass Meeting, sponsored by the Ashe- 
ville Junior League, Asheville, N. C., December 3, 1945 


qT} have not yet solved the problem of permanent 


/ peace. ‘The new world organization is not a federal 
union, A world federal union would have its own 
rmaments and armed forces and operate upon individuals 
n the sphere of its activities. The new world organization 


is not a confederation. A confederation would have its own 
armaments and armed services and would operate by levying 
contributions and quotas on its member states. The new 
world organization is a mere league of nations. It has no 
armaments and armed forces of its own. It must depend 
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upon the armaments and armed services of its member states 
for the enforcement of economic and military sanctions. And 
it is a weak league of nations as the power of each of the big 
five to veto action against itself or any of its allies well shows. 
At present the United Nations Organization is too weak an 
organization to keep the peace. 

If we are to keep the peace in the immediate years to come 
we shall have to depend upon conditions, circumstances, 
diplomacy, and power politics operating outside the world 
organization. And since the very weakness of the new world 
organization forces us to rely on power politics, it is necessary 
that we play wise power politics. And what is wise power 
politics ? 

In a series of addresses at various points in North Caro- 
lina last spring and summer | was bold enough to suggest 
what, in my opinion, constituted wise power politics at the 
present time. In those addresses I made five suggestions. 
What were these? First, that we frankly acquiesce in a 
Soviet sphere of influence in eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
Second, that the Soviet Union refrain from intervening in 
behalf of communist parties in areas outside its sphere, par- 
ticularly in Germany and China. Third, that Britain and 
America refrain from intervening to suppress communist 
governments in Europe and Asia, particularly in Germany 
and China. Fourth, that the United States attempt to play 
the part of mediator between Soviet interests and British 
imperialism. Fifth, that the United States submit to enough 
government controls to prevent an economic depression be- 
cause a depression in the United States would cause a world 
depression and embitter international relations. 

Have we made any progress towards peace along these 
five lines? Let us see. 


II. 


About immediate prospects for peace we are too pessimistic. 
Things are not as bad as they seem. We will not fight the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet Union will not fight us unless 
there is an upsetting of the balance of power which we feel 
threatens us or that the Russians feel threatens them. Right 
now there is no such immediate threat to the balance of 
power on either side. 

Germany is the pivot of the balance of power in Europe. 
China is the pivot of the balance of power in Asia. 

At present there are no conflicts in Germany between 
the Soviet Union and the United States which cannot be 
resolved. In fact, the interests of the Russians, the British, 
and the Americans seem to be in balance, at least for the 
time. Allied observers in Germany are conceding that the 
eleven ministers at Berlin now heading the German gov- 
ernment in the Russian sphere might become the govern- 
ment of the entire Reich. But communists do not dominate 
this ministry, and it can become a government of all Ger- 
many only with the consent of all the occupying powers. 
The French aim of permanently occupying the Rhineland 
and “internationalizing the Ruhr” may be interpreted as a 
desire to win this part of Germany over to a western bloc 
aimed at a Russian eastern bloc, but it is by no means certain 
that this French thesis will prevail with the British and 
Americans. Even if it were to prevail it might result in 
alienating the Germans from a western bloc rather than 
winning them to it. Max Werner reports that he finds Ger- 
many, like France, divided pretty much between the socialists 
and communists. If Russia keeps hands off and does not 
back the communists and if Britain and the United States 
keep hands off and do not back the socialists, there is no 
reason why the balance of interests between the big three 
cannot be maintained. Intervention by either Russia or the 
western allies might lead to a civil war which might well 


develop into an international war. Non-intervention as be- 
tween socialists and communists is the key to peace. 

In China prospects for international peace are brighter 
than they were. The Russians have been much more con 
ciliatory there than was expected. They have made a treaty 
with the Chiang Kai-shek government in which they promise 
to support the central government in China and not to in- 
tervene in behalf of the communists. “This shows the deep 
desire and need of Russia for peace. “Che Russians know 
that a fierce civil war in China in which Russia backed the 
communists and in which Britain and the United States backed 
the anti-communists might well lead to a third world war. 
‘Therefore, in a very vital spot which really does involve 
the peace of the world, the Russians gave in and showed 
their desire for peace. Now we must take care lest we get 
too involved in China in backing the anti-communist ele- 
ments there. In many areas of China it has been the Ameri- 
can army and air force and even marine corps which have 
taken the lead against the native Chinese communists. We 
have done what Chiang Kai-shek was too weak to do him- 
self. If we continue to participate in the internal affairs of 
China to this extent, frankly taking sides and backing one 
side by force, then we shall eventually compel the Russians 
to return and take the communist side and from there on 
we shall be in for trouble in a decisive area of the world— 
an area upon which the balance of power in Asia pivots. 
It would be wiser if the United States as well as Russia 
let the Chinese settle their own internal affairs. 

In eastern Europe, however, the Russians will maintain 
an inflexible attitude. “They may yield on non-essentials as 
a face-saving device to Britain and the United States, but 
in essentials they will win out in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, just as they won out in Poland. They know 
that the people of the United States and Britain do not 
regard the Russian sphere in eastern Europe thus far as 
enough of a threat to the balance of power to cause a war. 
They know we are not going to fight unless the balance of 
power is upset and we feel a threat to our own national 
security. “Cherefore they rightly believe that our opposition 
to Russia in eastern Europe will be confined to mere talk. 
In China, where the world balance of power was involved, 
the Russians yielded. In the Balkans, where the world bal- 
ance of power is not involved, the Russians feel they can 
afford to be unyielding. 

It is true that Mackinder, Haushofer, and other geo- 
politicians have called eastern Europe the “Heartland of 
the European-Asiatic land mass” and decisive in the world 
balance of power. David J. Dallin in his book The Big 
Three renews these arguments. Dallin overlooks the fact 
that Mackinder and Haushofer made some little sense at 
the time they wrote because they were arguing from a 
special set of circumstances. Power is always relative. When 
Germany, a naval power and the greatest technological power 
in Europe, faced a backward Russia this area may well have 
been the pivot of the world balance of power. If Germany 
had taken the Balkans and eastern Europe at that time, the 
world balance of power might well have been upset. Azain, 
in 1939, when Germany was allied with Japan at the time 
Japan held Manchuria and most of China and was the 
greatest power in Asia, this area may well have been the 
decisive spot in the balance of power. But today to say that 
one part of eastern Europe—the Balkan area—constitutes 
the pivot of the world balance of power is unreasonable. 
The powers are today in balance in Germany. The United 
States occupies and completely dominates Japan. The United 
States and Britain, operating through Chiang Kai-shek, are 
today certainly in no danger of losing out in the major part 
of China. In fact, if the United States continues her present 
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rressive anti-communist activities in China it may be that 
take alarm and feel the balance of power is 
being upset against her. ‘The British dominate the Middle 
East. The United States dominates the Western Hemi- 
phere. he American-British combination absolutely domi- 
nates the seas in every part of the world, and the Russians, 

usual, are bottled up and hard put even to get a warm 
the sea. ‘To repeat, under these circum- 
maintain that a Russian sphere in the Balkans 
will upset the world balance of power is unreasonable if 
not downright ridiculous. 

The Russians are determined that there be friendly gov- 
ernments in the countries on their borders. They remember 
vividly the anti-Soviet governments which existed on their 
in the 1920's and the 1930's. They are resolved 
that this shall not happen again. Unfortunately there seem 
to be: only two real alternatives in Balkan and Danubian 
Europe. One is the rule of the big landlords and reactionary 
feudal elements. The other is the rule of the communists. 
‘The middle-of-the-road peasant parties—the so-called demo- 
ratic parties—had their innings in this area in the 1920's. 
This was the Green Socialist movement of Stambuliski, of 
Radich, of Maniu. These democratic parties attempted to 

irve up the big estates and distribute land to the peasants. 
But they never solved the problems of banking and credit. 
Everywhere they failed. By the early 1930’s the peasant 
was losing his new-won land, the land was gravitating back 
to the landlords, and the burning problems of agrarian re- 
form were as far from solved as ever. By the middle 1930's 
the landlords and reactionaries had sabotaged the liberal 
elements and had created fascist dictatorships. These dic- 
tatorships were bitterly hostile to the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union is determined to prevent a repetition of this 
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‘There is no denying the turbulent conditions existing in 
Danubian and Balkan Europe today. But then it must be 
remembered that this area is going through a _ revolution. 
being broken up, land distributed to the 
ants, cooperatives formed, and basic industries national- 
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colonial world the revolt against imperialism is 
Already bloody flare-ups have occurred in 
Syria, in Indo-China, in the East Indies. In the 1920's and 
the 1930's we witnessed stirrings of revolt in the colonial 
world and in the 1940's and 1950's this revolt will reach a 
climax. We are about to pay the penalty for failing 
Oaks and San Francisco to find an inter- 
solution to the colonial question, 
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bloody 
it Dumbarton 
ni itional 
Just as this revolt against imperialism is about to reach 
its peak, the United States is embarking upon a new era 
of imperialism. We are to have additional bases and stra- 
tegic areas in Asia and in the Far Pacific. As we develop 
a greater imperial stake in Asia we shall become more toler- 
ant of and more dependent upon the Asiatic imperialisms 
if the British, the French, and the Dutch. Moreover, as 
the oil reserves of the Caribbean and the Western Hemi- 
grow less we are dependent upon 
reserves trom the Middle East the reserves of Iraq, 

lran, and Arabia. There is a scramble for oil in this area, 
and there is in fact a powerful British-American oil cartel 
operating here, a cartel backed by the British and American 
This is the verv area where the Soviet Union 
ind the British spheres of influence border on each other 
Tor lang 


becoming more 


rovernments. 
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This is one of the world’s sorest danger 
spots. It will become increasingly difficult for the United 


states to mediate between the Soviet Union and British 


imperialism as we ourselves become more and more a part- 
ner in that very British imperialism. The dangers here are 
not immediate, but they will bulk larger and larger in the 
future, and they may create a situation which may do much 
to alienate from us the backward, colonial, and colored 
peoples of the earth. 


IV. 


Victory of the Labor party in Britain has probably pre- 
vented the danger of prolonged British-American occupa- 
tion of western Europe to suppress communist movements 
there. Winston Churchill has the temperament, the back- 
ground, and the kind of nineteenth-century thinking which 
might well have attempted a Holy Alliance, a neo-Met- 
ternich system, in the mid-twentieth century. However, the 
British labor victory has probably revived and intensified 
in western Europe the enmity of socialists for communists 
and communists for socialists. There is no doubt that west- 
ern Europe wants to go Left, the only question is which 
Left—socialism (moderate and revisionist socialism) or 
communism (extreme socialism). The British Labor vic- 
tory has encouraged the socialists and caused them to reject 
all communist overtures for merger and even for electoral 
cooperation. (No doubt, too, the socialists feared they might 
be swallowed up by the more aggressive communists.) It 
was this division of socialists and communists in the 1920's 
and 1930’s which allowed the fascists to come to power. If 
this division continues into the 1940’s and 1950's the danger 
will be that western Europe will not be reconstructed along 
socialist lines or any other lines. The result may be stalemate, 
impasse, chaos. Then if a depression occurs in the United 
States and spreads to the rest of the world. the effects on 
a devitalized Europe will be indescribable. Then neo- 
fascism will raise its ugly head and backed by the United 
States and Britain in the throes of economic depression will 
battle the Soviet Union for the supremacy of western Eu- 
rope. I realize full well the seriousness of this last state- 
ment and I hope my hearers do likewise. It is a terrible 
consummation and must be avoided at all costs. 

The avoidance of an economic depression in the United 
States is the very crux of the problem of world peace at 
this time. An economic depression is not an act of nature. 
It can be prevented by man-made controls. By certain gov- 
ernment controls we can prevent the boom—the veritable 
economic binge—which many economists already see near 
at hand. And if we prevent that boom we can prevent the 
crash and depression. But will we? Avoidance of a boom 
and a depression means acceptance of government controls 
over business. The administration in Washington is paying 
lip-service to such controls but is not applying enough or 
the right kind. ‘The administration talks bravely but does 
little. It says the right things and does the wrong ones. We 
certainly have done precious little up to this point to control 
effectively the economic tides of the next few years. 

Peoples outside the United States are busily engaged 
adopting such government controls. They expect us to have 
a depression. ‘They say we are a marvelous nation tech- 
nologically but backward in our social thinking and that we 
will never put on enough controls to avoid a depression. 
They want to insulate themselves from that depression. But 
it is doubtful if they can insulate themselves from the re- 
sults of a depression in the United States because the eco- 
nomic impact of the United States on the rest of the world 
is today too ramifying. 

A depression means frustration, chaos, hatred. It means 
more tariffs, quota systems, trade embargoes, blocked cur- 
rencies, barter arrangements, and fierce nationalistic rivalry 
for trade. It means that in capitalist countries we will blame 
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all our troubles on having to compete with the “slave labor” 
of socialist and communist countries. It means armaments 
and militarism as a phoney means of solving unemployment. 
It means gaudy foreign policies and dazzling aggressions as 
the cheap (but in the long run very costly) and spurious 
way of side-stepping domestic crises and blinding people to 
the failures on the domestic front. 
V. 

We are not to be plunged into a third world war at 
any time in the near future. About the imminence of war 
we are at present too pessimistic. However, as we have 
seen, there are very dangerous tendencies at work in the 
world today and if these are not corrected we will eventually 
have a third world war. Diplomacy and power politics, 
however wise, are not enough if the world is to have perma- 
nent peace. We must press on to genuine and effective 
collective security. 

We are living in the super-mechanical age, the age of the 
fiving rocket bomb, the age of radar, the age of atomic power. 
We are living in an age when at some far away point a 
button may be pressed, releasing energy at a distant but 
precise point—specifically applied energy that will end a 
war before the enemy country knows that it is in a war! 

We now have the technical capacity to destroy modern 
civilization with a few well chosen blows. Spengler, H. G. 
Wells, and the last chapter of Anatole France’s Penguin 
Island may be prophetic of what is in store for modern man. 
Have you seen Walt Disney’s Fantasia? That was not war; 
that was deluge. 

The atomic bomb has altered our old ideas about power- 
politics relationships. It may play havoc with power poten- 
tials. If Portugal had the atomic bomb and Great Britain 
did not, Portugal might be as “powerful” or even more 
“nowerful” than Great Britain. 

It is childish to believe that we in America alone can 
keep the secret of the atomic bomb. Science does not oper- 
ate that way. Science is universal and international, not 
national. 

It is also childish to believe that the mere destructiveness 
of weapons will cause the nations of the earth to renounce 
war for fear of the possible consequences of the use of such 
weapons. International politics is not like that. Instead, 
the very destructiveness of these new weapons will intensify 
the race in scientific warfare, will act as a whiplash to spur 
all nations on to outdo the others in the discovery and manu- 
facture of more super-powerful and “‘secret’’ weapons. 

It is also childish to soothe us with the old retort that 
“for every offense there is a defense, for every offensive 
weapon there is a defensive one.” That is what the military 
men told us about the weapons used throughout this past 
war, but today much of Europe is a shambles. Today Eu- 
rope, tomorrow the world. 

And it is exceedingly childish to believe that mere treaties 
to outlaw the new weapon can be effective. Can you visu- 
alize an international commission coming to the United 
States or going to the Soviet Union and really stopping the 
manufacture of the new weapons? Only a world state will 
have sufficient effective power to prevent the use of such 
weapons. The United Nations Organization at San Fran- 
cisco was too weak to cope with the actual world situation 
before the atomic bomb; it is preposterously inadequate today. 
The truth is that we in 1945 are lagging behind the real 
situation existing today more alarmingly than the peoples of 

1919 were lagging behind the real situation in the world 
then. Or to put it another way, the League of Nations of 
1919, even with the United States out of it, had more 
promise of coping with the world of that day than the United 


Nations Organization has of coping with the world of this 
day. 

The sad truth is that we today are living scientifically and 
technologically in the twentieth century and even the twenty 
first century, but we are living socially and politically in the 
eighteenth century and the nineteenth century. Never in 
human experience has social and political thought lagged s« 
far behind technological achievement. 

And the terrible paradox which none of us can blink is 
this: Nowhere in this world is this contradiction so glaring 
as in the United States. The United States leads the world 
in modern technology, but the United States lags behind the 
rest of the civilized world in economic, social, and political 
thinking. This is so obvious to foreigners as to be axiomatic 
with them. 

The world is now faced with the alternative of interne 
or paradise on earth. We can have either. At present it is 
not certain that the world will not drift to inferno, to col 
lective suicide. 

We shall either adjust our old concepts to modern tech 
nological realities or we shall perish. We shall cooperate 
or die. In the words of Raymond Fosdick, we shall have 
one world or none. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, the conservative military commen 
tator for the New York Times, has given it as his solemn 
judgment that when the United States let loose on the world 
the atomic bomb it committed the greatest atrocity in his- 
tory. He further comments that at that moment the United 
States lost the moral leadership of the world. If this be so, 
we Can expiate our sin and retrieve ourselves by doing two 
things. First, we can resolve to readjust our old ideas about 
“free enterprise’ and to bring our social and economic think- 
ing up to date. Second, we can call another international 
conference, make another attempt to strengthen the United 
Nations Organization, and try to get the nations to do the 
effective work they should have done at Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco. 

Perhaps the most specific suggestions about strengthening 
the United Nations Organization have come from Harold 
Stassen, former governor of Minnesota. 
the following: 

That the United Nations Organization have its own air 
force to be made up of five bomber squadrons and ten 
fighter squadrons and that this air force be under the control 
of the Security Council of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; 

That the personnel for this international air force be re- 
cruited from volunteers from all the United Nations; 

That not more than one-fifth of the personne! of any one 
squadron be of the same nationality; 

That the United Nations Organization have under its 
control five air bases in various parts of the world from 
which to operate its air squadrons; 

That the United Nations be delegated the power to put 
a tax on international travel to be used to finance its air 
force; 

That the United States furnish five atomic bombs to each 
of the bomber squadrons of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; 


Stassen suggests 


That after making these twenty-five atomic bombs, the 
United States cease for all time the manufacture of these 
bombs and dismantle all its atomic bomb plants; 

That thereafter no nation be allowed to unufacture 
atomic bombs and that if a nation does manufacture them 
such conduct should be declared a crime against humanity 
and the offending nation punished by the United Nations, 
presumably by the United Nations air force with its atomic 
bombs ; 
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That a United Nations Atomic Commission composed of 
the world’s leading scientists be formed to ferret out any 
violation of the prohibition of the manufacture of atomic 
bom! $; 

That no scientist in the world be allowed to engage in 
atomic research unless he has registered with the United 
Nations Atomic Commission. 

All of this would be vastly more practical if the world 
could somehow rise above its national and ideological rival- 
ries sufficiently to abolish the Big Five veto and allow the 
Security Council really enough power to act against a vio- 
lator of these atomic bomb provisions. 

The yearnings of twentieth century man are in reality 
so simple. In fact, they are embarrassingly simple. All that 
plain men everywhere—in all countries—want is security 
and peace. How simple the yearnings, and how formidable 


the barriers! 


The discovery and use of gun powder spelled the death 
of feudal institutions and feudal localism. Gunpowder 
hastened capitalism and the national state. The discovery and 
use of atomic power spell the death of old-fashioned capi- 
talism and the national state. Atomic power will hasten 
sovial democracy and the international state. The only 
question is this: Can we be made to see this now or must 
we wade through another welter.of blood and experience 
another dance of death before we see it? Must we suffer 
a third world war, a war in which we risk civilization itself, 
or will we have the wisdom to see it now? 

If only the dead of this war, denationalized and cleansed 
through suffering, were here to write the peace! But alas 
it is among history’s most tragic ironies that peace treaties 
are made by the living survivors of war and not the dead! 


Lads, Lassies, and Classes 


“MAKE WAY FOR TALENT” 
By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Delivered before the Granville High School, Granville, Ohio, November 21, 1945 


AST summer, when I was teaching at the University 
of Michigan, | was impressed by the number of for- 
eign students studying on. the campuses of the Ameri- 

can universities. A young man, who lived in the same room- 
ing house, came from Iceland. He was studying engineering. 
Iceland has been impressed by the engineering prowess of the 
United States. There were students from Chile studying 
thoracic surgery. There were students from Turkey study- 
ing engineering. Chinese students were studying business 
administration. America today is the mecca for students 
of techniques. 

But are techniques the only thing we have to teach these 
young men and women from foreign lands? Are there not 
ideas more fundamental than scientific procedures that change 
many times during a decade? We have manufactured the 
atomic bomb. And yet, may we not ourselves be destroyed 
by that technique? Are there no saving ideas which we can 
teach the world ? 

There is at least one idea which I hope these foreign 
students will discover as they live among us. And that idea 
is that we have for ail intents and purposes a classless society. 
My plea today is that you and I pledge ourselves to keep 
our society from being stratified into classes or into one class. 

By keeping the gates open to boys and girls of talent 
the United States can have a never ending supply of brains 
to solve her problems. I am pleading with you today to 
not let racial intolerance, financial position or social acclaim 
cause you to shut the door of oppertunity in the tace ot any 
American boy or girl. 

I hope that these foreign students at the University of 
Michigan have pointed out to them that one of the most 
important things they can discover there is that a poor boy 
was once president of that university. Class distinction did 
not stand in his way. Marion Leroy Burton sold papers, as 
a lad, on the streets of Minneapolis; he graduated with 
honors from Carleton College; he received his Ph.D. from 
Yale University; he preached in Brooklyn; he was presi- 
dent of Smith College, and while there met Calvin Coolidge, 
whom he nominated at the 1924 Republican Convention in 


Cleveland; he was president of the University of Minne- 
sota, and went from that position to the presidency of the 
University of Michigan, and in four short years made an 
impression on that institution that will never be forgotten. 
Let the foreign student know that rank, position, wealth 
all bow before ability in the United States. 

| hope that as these foreign students of engineering science 
go through the Ford plant at River Rouge that they will 
also take time to see the jewelry store in Greenfield Village, 
nearby, where Ford repaired watches when he was a poor 
boy. I hope that in Greenfield Village they will see the 
shops of Thomas A. Edison, where he worked as an un- 
known scientist. And I hope that as these foreign students 
see Boulder Dam and the T.V.A. projects they will realize 
the significance of the life of Edison who sold peanuts on a 
train ping-ponging from Port Huron to Detroit. Here is 
the strength of the United States. 

I hope that in Greenfield Village these students will see 
the little frame house that Henry Ford built for his great 
and good friend George Washington Carver. I hope that 
these foreign students will see that in spite of patent injus- 
tices the Negro with ability can rise to positions of influence, 
of power and contribute to the common good. 

I hope these foreign students will hear the story of Benja- 
min Mays, President of Morehouse College in Atlanta, who 
as a boy got the thought that he was a son of God. And 
he reasoned that if he were a son of God he was a brother 
to every man. With this dynamic thought he worked his 
way through high school, he graduated with honors from 
Bates College, received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago, and has since lived a life of unusual usefulness to 
his race as President of one of their outstanding institutions 
of higher education. America makes way, albeit sometimes 
reluctantly, for Negroes of ability. 

My friends, here is America’s contribution to the great 
ideas of the world. Here is a contribution that could trans- 
form the world. In your hands is the keeping of this 
classless society. In order that the gates of opportunity may 
never be closed in your face be sure you keep them open for 
your companions. 
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Is not the idea of a classless society America’s unique 
contribution to the civilization of the world? Call the roll 
of the great nations of the world and you will find that they 
are based on class distinctions. Look at Japan, for example. 

Japan in the Tokugawa period tied the farmer to the soil 
with various restrictions. Let me quote you a paragraph 
from “The Japanese Nation” by John Embree. The author 
is speaking of the cold hand of class distinction. 

‘To maintain such a system it was necessary to place re- 
strictions on farmers’ activities. There were laws against 
farmers’ leaving the villages to become townspeople, the 
choice of crops raised was restricted, and an ordinary 
farmer was not allowed to build a fine house or to wear 
silk clothing. There were also laws against the buying 
and selling of farmers’ lands. In general it was assumed 
that the farmer had little intelligence of his own and so 
must have his life regulated for him, and that it was de- 
sirable to see that he had just enough to eat but no more. 
Fundamentally, all such rules were intended to maintain 
the social and economic status quo, but as time went on 
they became more and more difficult to enforce. 


This is always the way class distinctions operate. ‘The 
class in power wants to perpetuate itself. It wants to freeze 
the status quo. No sight gives me more pleasure than to 
see these big yellow buses drive in every morning with the 
boys and girls from the country side. In this group may be 
a future president of the United States, a future president 
of the state university, a doctor who may discover the cure 
for cancer or for arthritis. Among those farmers in Japan 
there might have been a potential leader who would have 
pointed Japan to an era of peace and prosperity. 

If the student from Iceland had gone to England to 
study, he could not have learned this lesson of a classless 
society. England is trying to break up the hold of its heredi- 
tary classes but it will be a long time before it rivals the 
United States in giving the boy and girl in the ranks the 
opportunities you have. When I was studying in the Picton 
Library in Liverpool a boy of 13 years fetched the book I 
wanted. When I asked him why he was not in school, he 
told me he had finished school. England was providing no 
more schooling for him. 

A few years ago we had a debate team from Australia 
on our campus. One evening as we were pleasantly chat- 
ting in one of the fraternity houses, these Australians ex- 
pressed great surprise that the boys, who waited on them in 
their white coats in the dining room, were now conversing 
with them as equals in the living room. It is possible in the 
United States for a boy to work his way through college 
and not be discriminated against socially. In fact, we honor 
the poor boy who has gumption enough to fight for an edu- 
cation. These Australian debaters were amazed to find that 
there were more college students in the city of Los Angeles 
than there were in all of Australia. 

But don’t think that this idea of a classless society will be 
propagated by itself. You will have to fight intrenched privi- 
lege all your life long. It may be the military class. | noted 
that Emily Post in a dainty bit of advice says the following: 
“From now on it will be imperative for any hostess to 
know the difference between a captain and a major. It is 
utterly impossible to invite officers and enlisted men to the 
same party.” See how insidious this matter of class is. And 
a returning soldier has said, “I’m going back for four or 
five years, and if I see that they are still contentedly cor- 
rupt, and if ability is still second to so-called position when 
it comes to advancement, I’m pulling out.” I beg of you 
boys and girls to fight the fight against privilege wherever 
it shows itself. The corrupt politician wants to stay in 


power. One race lords it over another race. Your slogan 
should be, “Make way for talent.” The United States can 
only be great when every son and daughter has an oppor- 
tunity to contribute his talent. 

And did not the boys who went out from this high school 
go to fight for just the sort of classless society I have been 
talking about? You know the names of the lads who gave 
their lives for their country, lads who went out from this 
high school. Here is what a chaplain said at Iwo Jima as 
he dedicated a division cemetery: 

Somewhere in this plot of ground there may lie the man 
who could have discovered the cure for cancer. Under 
one of these Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who was destined 
to be a great prophet. .. . 

Here lie officers and men, Negroes and whites, rich men 
and poor.... Here are Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

.. Here no man prefers another because of his faith or 
despises him because of his color. Here there are no 
quotas of how many from each group are admitted or al- 
lowed. Theirs is the highest and purest democracy. 

Any man among us the living who. . . lifts his hand in 
hate against a brother, or thinks himself superior to those 
who happen to be in the minority, makes of this ceremony 
and of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates, an empty, 
hollow mockery. ... 


Well, what can we do about it? 

First of all, work for the good of the public school. Let's 
fight every enemy of free public education. When you boys 
and girls get to be men and women, vote for every bond issue 
that will make the public school for your children a better 
place. And in the meantime you can discuss school bond 
issues over the dining room table so that your mother and 
father realize the need of more funds for the public schools. 
Let us work to increase the pay of teachers so that we can 
attract more men and women of talent to teaching. A 
teacher of physics in a high school at $1600 a year quit and 
went to carrying rural mail at $2800 a year. Let’s stop this 
sort of business. Some of you should dedicate your lives to 
teaching the next generation the glory of the United States, 
and that is a classless society where talent has a chance. 

And in the second place support your church both by 
your presence and by your contributions. The churches 
teach the brotherhood of man. And that teaching is based on 
the Fatherhood of God. Note how this teaching transformed 
the life of President Benjamin Mays. If we really believed 
these teachings and practiced them in all our relations, we 
could continue to keep America a classless society. No one 
can be a true Christian and preach intolerance of any kind. 
The church needs leaders. Perhaps some of you boys and 
girls should dedicate yourself to carrying the Gospel to the 
entire world. Russell W. Davenport in his poem “My 
Country” rightly emphasizes the teachings of Jesus as the 
basis of our beloved land. And I find a few lines in his poem 
which say what I have been trying to say to you about a 
classless society. 

America is generous to the free: 

To those who ask no favor of the great, 
And grant them none, except equality; 

The masters, not the minions, of the state: 
To him who gives no margin to the snob, 
But thinks and breathes as freedom’s delegate 
Against the fashion or the gathering mob. 
All tongues and races are American, 

All nations are embodied in her job, 

To breed the noble concept of a man 
Whose freedom is, that others should be free— 
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Labor —and the Responsibility of Congress 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By E. H. MOORE, Senator from Oklahoma 
Delivered in U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. C., November 8, 1945 


| R. President, the deplorable situation in which or- 


ganized labor, management, and the public find 
B themselves in this critical period emphasizes the 
failure of government and in particular the Congress to 
discharge its responsibility in the public interest. On the 
I4th of this month the war will have been over 90 days, 
and we have not yet made any substantial headway toward 
onversion to a peacetime economy. Disastrous strikes in 
the ranks of organized labor are growing day by day. Re- 
mversion plans of practically every important industry have 
een brought to a standstill by these strikes which have, 
} turn, shut down innumerable other businesses and thrown 
hundreds of thousands out of work. Many groups of key 
workers, such as the elevator operators in New York, and 
transportation and communication employees, have tied up 
in general, all to the inconvenience of the people 
destruction of public morale. 
Union labor has indeed been shortsighted in its demands 
anagement at this time because it is too early in 
period for management to determine 
it can survive and meet the demands that 
It is foolhardy tor organized labor to 
rt by strikes and thus destroy industry's 
comply with the very demands made upon it. 
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Labor proceeds on the fallacious and unsound argument 
iat there will be a continuation of the false prosperity gen- 
| by war and that industry is therefore justified in 
large wage increases on the basis of past and antici- 

ited future earnings. No management that respects its 
to its investors, its employees, and the public 
in raise current production cost until current earnings for 
such purpose are in sight. To borrow money to be repaid 
at a future date on anticipated earnings is one thing, but to 
raise current operating expenses against the possibility of 
future profits is quite another thing. Mr. Truman offers the 
unsound suggestion. that raise wages now sufh- 
temporarily to the situation, and if at the 
end of © months operations show a loss, then bring the mat- 
ter to the Government control agencies; and although noth- 
ing is promised, business is assured that its problem will be 
onsidered. The kindest thing that can be said of this sug- 
that it is Such political 


| 
’ 


re sponsibility 


business 


ciently satisty 


restion “economic assininity.”’ 
puts the cart before the horse. 
[It would have been much wiser and it would have dis- 
olaved a great deal more business sagacity and demonstrated 
i much deeper understanding of the situation, and certainly 
t would have inspired the respect of the public, had or- 
labor joined with industry in this early period of 
ion to reestablish production, freedom of prices, 
noval of other governmental restraints and controls. 
had withheld its wage demands until the wheels 
lustry had once again commenced peacetime production 
ime! goods so necessary and desirable to fill the 
klog of orders that has accumulated during the 
and the processes which made it possible to pay 
r Wages had become operative, 1 have every confidence 
the industrial strite into which the country has been 
ged would have been avoided. In this respect, the 
tdership of labor has failed. This, however, is not sur- 
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prising when the factors that have made possible our pres- 
ent-day so-called labor bosses are analyzed and understood. 
Such failure is understandable when the conduct of the 
administration and its advisors is reviewed. It has been the 
policy of the administration’s pseudo economists to encourage 
labor to make premature demands. The result has been 
wholesale strikes and a freezing of the productive forces of 
the country at the expense of the general welfare, mounting 
unemployment, inflation, and a continued lowering of living 
standards. 

The President’s willy-nilly radio address of Tuesday 
night, October 30, was filled with inconsistencies, irrelevant, 
and unjustified attacks upon the Congress, and unsound 
economic observations. In effect he declared that the ad- 
ministration was washing its hands of the whole affair. The 
speech had all the earmarks of being written by diversified 
pressure groups who were politicians and not economists. 
The soft and timid pleadings that labor and management 
should be good boys and sit across the table in the spirit 
of good fellowship and settle their differences with gener- 
osity and magnanimity for the position of the other fellow, 
are platitudes with which no one can quarrel, but such a 
weak leadership is indicative of either the voice of inexperi- 
ence or the deliberate shirking of a difficult responsibility. 

This week the President’s so-called Labor-Management 
Conference is in session to devise a plan or formula for the 
adjustment of labor disputes. A wage which industry can 
afford to pay and which will be acceptable to labor is es- 
sential to industrial peace and prosperity. It is, of course, 
obvious that there is no formula or fixed plan by which 
wages may be determined. The only place the answer can 
be found is in production and profits, which are the only 
factors that measure the ability of industry and business to 
pay wages. Wages constitute the largest share of the na- 
tional income. ‘They cannot be fixed in advance of a de- 
termination with some reasonable degree of certainty as to 
what our earning ability will be. 

The President says that the reduction in take-home pay 
is caused by shorter hours, down grading of job classifi- 
cations, and the loss of time and a half for overtime. The 
President is mistaken. These are not causes, but rather re- 
sults caused by the termination of the war. During the 
war labor sold its product diréctly or indirectly to the Gov- 
ernment under war conditions, and was paid from the 
pocketbook of the Public Treasury. Today labor and the 
administration must understand that labor must be mar- 
keted in a free market at a price which private enterprise 
can afford to pay, measured only by the profit that can be 
derived from the production of labor. 

The administration fails to understand that wages, prices, 
production, competition, marketing, and business advantages 
are questions of hard and unyielding economy. They must 
be settled on sound economic principles if freedom of private 
enterprise is to continue in America. They are not prob- 
lems that are settled by brotherly love. Business in a free 
economy is not a Sunday school picnic. On the contrary, 
it is the legitimate striving for competitive advantages. Be- 
cause of this characteristic of a free economy, it is necessary 
for Government to establish by law legal procedures that 
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will guarantee the maintenance of such rights and privileges 
for all. 

For more than a decade, however, the administration 
policy has been one that frankly declared its purpose to de- 
stroy business, industry, and private enterprise, and to sub- 
stitute a controlled economy and promote the supremacy of 
unionized labor. By virtue of such policy unscrupulous labor 
bosses, drunk with power and greed, have sifted their way 
to the top of a great many unions. These so-called labor 
bosses not only control most of unionized labor but they 
have controlled Government policy-making and the enforce- 
ment of such policies. Presently the people are victims of 
an administration which, while mouthing the platitudes of 
a free economy and the preservation of private enterprise, 
lacks the courage, foresight, and apparently the ability to 
do those simple things necessary to reestablish the economic 
forces that will promote and maintain this American heritage. 

During the early business development of this country 
we saw industrial racketeers, unhampered by any rules of 
law, climb to the pinnacle of financial power. The attitude 
of “the public be damned” was much in evidence. The ruth- 
less destruction of competitive rights was a part of the busi- 
ness day. Conspiracies to control and monopolize trade and 
commerce became a business policy of those who ruled by 
sheer power of financial position. The oppression of labor, 
the subordination of public officials and even the National 
Government, were not outside the self-made code of these 
business bandits. The result was public revulsion, and out 
of that came a demand upon the Congress that the unre- 
strained power of the great predatory interests be curbed by 
law. Thus was born the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Sherman antitrust laws, the Clayton Act, the Elkins Act, 
and other similar legal restraints upon the activities of busi- 
ness and industry. Through the years these early basic laws 
have been enlarged and strengthened by such laws as the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, 
the Communications Act, the Federal Power Act, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority Act, and a host of other laws to 
regulate and control the conduct of business and industry. 


Today we suffer the same economic peril at the hands of 
labor racketeers as that once foisted upon the country by 
the uncontrolled business monopolist. The growing dis- 
gust of the people with the dictation of some of the unre- 
strained union bosses, unless the Congress recognizes its re- 
sponsibility, will soon equal the white heat of hate that was 
generated against the unconscionable acts of the business 
tycoons of the last century. The responsibility of the Con- 
gress to protect the public interest against the onslaughts of 
organized labor, now is as impelling as it was to protect the 
country against the greed and avarice of certain so-called 
business leaders. 

There is, however, a significant difference between the 
days of uncontrolled capitalism and the problem now pre- 
sented by labor. Certain business and industry leaders be- 
came ruthless because of a negative attitude of Government. 
Labor unions have become ruthless as the result of affirma- 
tive action of the Government. In 1935, at the dictation 
of the selfish forces that controlled the executive policy of 
Government, a subservient Congress enacted the unilateral 
National Labor Relations Act, and thus organized labor be- 
came clothed with special rights and privileges to prey upon 
our social, economic, and political institutions. Through the 
instrumentality of this legislation and the interpretations 
placed upon it by a Labor Board whose majority personnel 
was handpicked for its known bias in favor of CIO unions, 
and whose rulings were affirmed by dominated and subservi- 
ent courts set up through the willful abuse of the appointive 


power, unscrupulous labor bosses have been raised to such 
positions of power that they now control the economy of the 
country. Prosperity or depression is within their discretion. 
How long this situation will continue is dependent upon the 
political courage of the Congress. 

The National Labor Relations Act was presented to the 
Congress on the theory that it guaranteed collective bar- 
gaining. In practice, however, we know now that it has 
failed to accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted, 
but on the contrary has served to enslave the rank and file 
of labor and to punish industry and business. 


The first move of the Board, assisted by the courts, was to 
strike down the paramount obstacle to a nationalized labor 
movement, by removing the authority of the States to deal 
with their local labor problems. This was done by cre- 
ating the legal fiction that the term “interstate commerce” 
was all inclusive. Elevator operations in a building housing 
firms that engaged in interstate commerce were held to be 
within the purview of the Labor Act. Service employees 
of a building housing workers manufacturing articles used 
by firms that, in turn, engaged in interstate commerce were 
held to be covered by the act. Employees of an electrical 
power company which, under contract, sold at the plant 
electric power used by a lighthouse that threw its beams 
across State lines were held to be subject to the Labor Act. 
With such complete breaking down of the accepted and 
established concept of interstate commerce, there was de- 
veloped a collectivist control of both employer and employee 
and the avenue was opened for national labor racketeering, 
and the States were deprived of jurisdiction of matters of 
purely local concern. With this newly developed, centralized 
Federal authority, there came into being the power by which 
the labor bosses may order men back to work. Who are 
these labor bosses who strike terror to the hearts of Presi- 
dents, and cause Members of the Congress to tremble in 
their presence? Where do they derive the power to order 
men to work or not to work as whim or caprice may dictate ? 
From such centralized power there has arisen a Petrillo, the 
Italian-born master of the slaves of the musicians unions of 
America. This union dictator forbids high-school students 
the right to broadcast a radio program, orders radio pro- 
grams canceled at will, orders broadcasters to hire or fire 
musicians, orders the number of employees to be doubled if 
radio programs are to be continued on the air, and orders 
the levy on the manufacturers of musical records of a special 
income tax payable to Petrillo’s union. Backed by this 
centralized control, the union racketeers, in partnership with 
Government agencies, have made it possible for the boss of 
the automobile workers to order strikes, to order sit-downs, 
to order slow-downs, and to order walk-outs throughout the 
entire automobile industry, and to demand—not request or 
negotiate for, but to demand—30-percent, 40-percent, or 
50-percent increase of wages for the entire industry. Within 
this centralization of power there has arisen an O. A. 
Knight, who asserts himself as boss of all the refinery work- 
ers of the Nation, and who orders strikes and demands 
blanket wage increases for the entire industry with the 
flourish of an ancient potentate. 

Within this centralization of power there has been de- 
veloped the so-called industry-wide bargaining, which places 
every individual member of organized labor in bondage to 
the few labor bosses and labor racketeers who have rough- 
housed their way to the top union jobs. No longer may 
management in a particular plant bargain with the em- 
ployees of that plant with respect to wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. Such is done for them by the head of the 
union on an industry-wide basis. By such procedure the in- 
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dividual workers have lost their personal rights to bargain 
with respect to their own wages, working hours, and work- 
ing conditions. ‘Through this centralization of labor rela- 
tions, the rights of the individual have been surrendered to 
the labor bosses at the top. Business and industry by force 
of law, as interpreted by the courts, are thus forced to ac- 
cept the terms laid down by these unrestrained labor bosses 
or else be forced into bankruptcy by strikes, walk-outs, or 
-downs. 

Violence strong-arm methods have become accepted 
as common union practice. Within the ranks of some unions 
it is reported that goon squads are created and taught the 
art of rough-and-tumble fighting for rioting purposes. These 
private armies appear on the picket lines, identified by uni- 
forms or distinctive headgear, with loaded walking canes, 
brass knuckles, or other instruments of brutality. These tac- 
tics have also been condoned by the courts. Who can fail 
to remember the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the New York truck drivers’ case which refused 
to interfere with the sluggings and beatings by union pickets 
of farmers who chose to drive their own trucks with their 
own produce to market on the flimsy ground that when such 
thugs acted as union members, under union orders, they 
were no longer amenable to the Federal anti-racketeering 
law as individuals, and thus, according to the minority views 

court, “common-law robbery 
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Another step in this sad saga of raising the labor bosses 
and labor unioneers to the pinnacle of dictatorship was the 
action of the Labor Board in destroying all local and in- 
dependent unions, thus clearing the way for the establish- 
ment of units of national unionism, in most cases CIO 
unions. The law beoks are filled with decisions of both the 
circuit courts and the Supreme Court of the United States 
sustaining the orders of the Labor Board holding that the 
mere existence of so-called independent unions was prima 
evidence that they were dominated by management 
within the meaning of the act, and must therefore be dis- 
established. In numerous cases, unicn dues checked off by 
the employer under contract and paid to the independent 
union by the employer were required to be refunded to the 
employees at the expense of the employer, although the 
union had spent the money for its own benefit. Such forcing 
of all members of organized labor into nationalized unions 
has made it possible for the union bosses to set up and main- 
tain a government within a government in which its sub- 
jects are the victims of taxation without representation. As 
observed by the Supreme Court in Case Co. against Labor 
Board, Congress has seen fit to clothe the bargaining repre- 
sentative with powers possessed comparable to legislative 
bodies, both to create and restrict the rights of those whom 
they represent. Ina subsequent opinion involving the medi- 
ation of a dispute between management and railroad em- 
the court said: “The railroad world is like a State 
wit! i State.” In cases arising in Texas and Florida, the 
courts have stricken down the right of the States to regulate 
union organizers by requiring them to be licensed, the same 
all other cit 
the State. 
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Board an emplover has 
we right to discharge individual employees without the 
least the acquiescence, of the union. In a 
recent involving the complaint of a union arising out 
of the discharge of an emplovee, the United States Supreme 
Court announced the principle that, under the authority 
dele r Board by Congress, an order of the 
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of administrative discretion and is not a matter for review 
of the courts, and such order may therefore not be affirmed 
or reversed by the courts. Thus, the Labor Board becomes 
the supreme court on all matters which may be said to be 
within its administrative purview under the act. ‘Time 
forbids reference to dozens of other cases that exemplify 
the unilateral application of the Labor Act, but those cited 
are indeed sufficient to demonstrate that the existing labor- 
management crisis is due in large part to the failure of the 
Congress to correct the evils of this discriminatory law. 

In my opinion the Congress acted unwisely when it with- 
drew from the citizens of this country the legal right to 
apply to the courts for injunctive relief against the actions 
of labor except in cases of violence and the destruction of 
property, regardless of how unfair, inequitable, or ruthless 
such action may be and without regard to what destructive 
effect such union activity may have upon business and in- 
dustry or the public interest. In one of the early cases reach- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States, it was held 
that abuse, falsehoods, insults to customers, calling them 
unfair, Fascist, and so forth, by pickets of a union that had 
no employees in the business and who were picketing a 
business where no labor dispute existed, could not be en- 
joined. In this particular case the business was a restaurant 
operated by the owner and his family who served as cooks, 
waiters, and dishwashers. The union sought to require the 
owner to engage union employees for these various categories 
of work. The court commented that under the labor policy 
of this Government the action of the union was a part of 
the give and take of labor relations. 

The Congress has affirmatively exempted the so-called 
labor bosses and the unions from the purview of the Federal 
antitrust laws. By such action the Congress has discrimi- 
nated against the citizens of the country as a whole in favor 
of labor as a class. The Supreme Court, however, has up- 
held the constitutionality of such congressional action. In 
the so-called Anheuser-Busch case a deliberate and pre- 
meditated conspiracy of union members, accompanied by 
overt action to destroy the business of the Anheuser-Busch 
Co., was held to be a legitimate activity of union organiza- 
tions. ‘The majority opinion of the Court points out that 
the Congress has said that such activities shall not be held 
or considered to be a violation of any law of the United 
States, and shall not be punishable as criminal under the 
Sherman Act. 

Again, in Allen Bradley Company against Local Union 
No. 3, involving an alleged conspiracy of union officials to 
obtain and maintain a monopoly in the field of electrical 
workers in the city of New York, it was held that labor 
unions acting alone cannot under any circumstances be held 
to have violated the Sherman antitrust law, irrespective of 
the effect of their action, although it would be otherwise if 
acting jointly with business groups. 

Another decision along the same line involving the truck 
drivers union in the city of Philadelphia, may be found in 
the case of Hunt against Crumboch. This case, incidentally, 
involved an alleged conspiracy of the unions to fix prices. 

In Detroit, the automobile workers union—CIO—has 
announced a conspiracy to destroy the business of General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford plants unless the demand for 
52 hours of pay for 40 hours of work is promptly met. The 
destruction is to be accomplished, according to union spokes- 
men, by complete shutdown of the plants of each company 
in turn until all three have been brought into submission. 
Under the law the union bosses are at liberty to carry this 
conspiracy into action. Only the Congress can safeguard 
the public interest by making these union bosses amenable 
to the same law as are other citizens. 
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During the war the Government, through the War Labor 
Board and other Government-control agencies, placed in the 
hands of the unions and union bosses two of the most effec- 
tive instrumentalities ever devised for expanding and main- 
taining their control of the rank and file of labor. I refer 
to the standing policy of the Government to require the 
inclusion of the closed-shop and check-off provisions in all 
labor contracts. Such action of Government agencies was in 
direct violation of a long-standing labor policy of the United 
States, expressed by the Congress in early railway labor 
legislation and later in the present Railway Labor Act, both 
of which prohibited the closed shop and check-off provisions 
being included in labor contracts. The closed shop, the 
check-off, and the right of the unions to close membership 
in their organizations, make it possible for union officials 
to create and maintain a complete monopoly in the field 
of labor. Under the law, the nonunion member and the 
public are helpless. With the closed shop, the check-off and 
the closed union, the labor boss becomes entrenched in his 
supremacy of power and with such power he becomes daring 
and dangerous. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the close 
of the last calendar year 50 percent of all workers under 
labor agreements, or a total of approximately 10,000,000 
workers, were bound by either closed-shop or union-shop 
agreements. Under the closed-shop agreements, employees 
must be members of the appropriate union at the time of 
being hired, and must continue to be members in good stand- 
ing throughout their period of employment. Practically all 
closed-shop agreements require the employer to hire through 
the union, thus destroying the right of the employer and 
employee to negotiate directly with each other concerning 
employment. Under the union shop agreement, although 
the employer is permitted to hire new employees, all work- 
ers so hired must become members of the union within a 
specified time. Most union shop agreements provide that 
union members shall be given preference in hiring, so that 
in effect union-shop agreements differ very little from the 
closed-shop agreement. 

Although the figures are not available to date, it seems 
safe to estimate that not less than 12 million organized 
workers are now subject either to closed-shop or union-shop 
agreements. 

At the end of the last calendar year approximately 44 
million workers were subject to check-off agreements. This 
was an increase of 2 million workers over the previous year. 
With the tools of the closed shop, the union shop and the 
ammunition of the check-off, supported by a Labor Board 
whose record shows that 85 percent of all labor cases han- 
dled by it have been decided against the employer and in 
favor of the complaining unions, the labor bosses have been 
able to build a labor oligarchy that now has gone berserk 
with power. 

The present Nation-wide strikes that have frozen the pro- 
ductive forces of the country, impose a heavy responsibility 
upon the Congress. The administration can no longer be 
counted upon to cope with the situation. The President’s 
address of October 30 demonstrates that he is a captive of 
the CIO labor government. His proposals closely parallel 
what the CIO segment of labor really wants, namely a 
controlled economy. 

It is the responsibility of Congress promptly to blast out 
the log jams that are impeding the free flow of trade and 
commerce. My position on price control is too well known 
to restate it here, but I do not think it can be too often 
pointed out that production is necessary in order to solve 
our immediate problem, and we cannot attain production 


until incentive prices prevail. The continued delay of pro- 
duction and a further dwindling of available consumer goods 
are bringing upon the Nation a serious inflation. For almost 
4 years we have been out of the production of consumer 
goods; we have been engaged in producing only waste in 
the manufacture of war materials for destruction on the 
battle fronts. 


On January 1, 1941, we had approximately $8,700,000,- 
000 in circulation against a reasonably balanced supply of 
consumer goods. As of October 1, 1945, there were $27,- 
800,000,000 in circulation against a completely depleted in- 
ventory of consumer goods. This tremendous expansion of 
our currency has in the main gone into the pockets of the 
wage earners of this country who were engaged not in the 
production of consumer goods but in the production of war 
waste. We are faced with a purchasing power of $27,800.- 
000,000 and no goods to purchase. It does not take an 
economist to understand the inflationary danger of this situ- 
ation. 

To increase this great purchasing power by raising wages 
another 15 to 25 percent before the production of consumer 
goods is under way, is only to irritate an already bad con- 
dition. 

The most serious bottleneck to a restoration of our pro- 
ductive forces at the present time, aside from the stoppages 
of work brought about by strikes, is a continued control of 
prices below production cost. The radio industry, for ex- 
ample, reports 35,000 men out of work because they cannot 
obtain radio parts. The parts manufacturers say they can- 
not be produced at OPA ceilings. Thus, the emplovees of 
the parts manufacturer, the radio manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the salesman and repairman are all idle. 
The same condition exists with respect to small electrical 
motors without which hundreds of businesses are shut down. 
Innumerable examples might be cited as proof of the de- 
struction being wrought by OPA price control. Yet the 
Government propaganda that we must hold the line against 
inflation is being accepted by a docile public. The economic 
truth is that a removal of price control would release a flood 
of production so great that prices would automatically be 
curbed. ‘There is no other way to return prosperity to this 
country. The administration will be driven to it sooner or 
later, and the sooner the better. 

A few of the larger industries that have created war re- 
serves have been willing to dip into surplus to start pro- 
duction, with the hope that Congress would not permit a 
continuation of the strangulation tactics of OPA, but the 
hundreds of small businesses that will furnish the backbone 
of the 50 to 55 million jobs needed for prosperity in America 
cannot afford to take the hazard and consequently stand 
idle. Good business management dictates that it is unwise 
to diminish accumulated reserves by manufacturing and 
selling at a loss. 

Mr. President, we hear the oft-repeated promise of the 
administration that controls will be removed as speedily 
as production is in balance with demand and the danger of 
inflation is passed, but just how simple do we have to be 
to fail to understand that production cannot and will not 
balance demand until the obstacles that prevent production 
are removed? I therefore urge upon the Congress as its 
first responsibility the removal of price control as an aid 
to production. Whatever temporary inflationary result may 
be suffered by the public will be insignificant compared to 
the inflationary pressure suffered by reason of the present 
$28,000,000,000 purchasing power against frozen produc- 
tion, 
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‘The next and equally heavy responsibility of the Congress 
s courageously to write into the labor laws a fair and just 
labor policy.. Concretely, I propose to the Congress the 
following: 

First. labor unions a legal responsibility for 
irrving out the provisions of labor contracts by making 
unions liable in civil damages. Unions that strike in viola- 
their should be denied the right of col- 
ective bargaining for a specified period. 


Impose upon 


tion of contracts 


labor unions and labor union executives should 
subject to the antitrust laws and Federal anti- 
racketeering laws applicable to other citizens and corpora- 


tions 


Set ond. 


be made 


Third. Outlaw the closed shop and union shop and pro- 
hibit the check-off unless pursuant to the separately given 
consent in writing of each employee affected. 

Fourth. Require union elections and public audits at 
stated intervals. Elections should be conducted in accordance 
with prescribed procedure that would insure free elections 
and prevent coercion. The annual audit should be made 
by public auditing firms. A reasonable publication should 
be required and a copy filed with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics. 

Fifth. Expenditure of money on behalf of any candidate, 
directly or indirectly, in either a primary or general election 
or tor other political activity, by any labor union, affliated 
or sponsored organization, should be prohibited. 

Sixth. Collective bargaining should be confined to the 
smallest employee bargaining unit practicable, but in no event 


larger than the employee group of any separate plant, shop, 
or other establishment. 

Seventh. Unemployment compensation to which any Fed- 
eral contribution is made should be denied to any individual 
on strike. 


Eighth. Jurisdiction of the courts should be enlarged 
sufficiently to permit review of findings of fact by the Labor 
Board and review of remedies prescribed by the Board. 
Equity jurisdiction should be restored to the courts to grant 
injunctive relief against improper labor activities. 

Mr. President, I have tried to show the development of 
the labor laws and tried to point out the weaknesses that 
are inherent in them, as well as in their administration. I 
believe that this is not a partisan issue, and, regardless of 
partisan considerations, 1 think the people of this country 
believe that legislation is essential for the general welfare, 
for the general public, and for the rank and file of labor. 
It is not a partisan issue and it cannot be properly and effec- 
tively legislated upon from a partisan standpoint. There 
is pending now, in a committee of the Senate, a bill which 
I understand was introduced by two Republican Senators 
and one Democrat so as to give it the character of non- 
partisanship. No law could be enacted by this Congress 
without the majority party supporting it, and the responsi- 
bility for failure to enact legislation rests squarely upon the 
majority party of this Congress. I plead with the Senate 
and with the Congress for the general welfare of all the 
people of this country, to enact legislation such as has been 
suggested in the pending bill before the Senate, amending 
it so as to include the provisions I have suggested here. 


Who Is Responsible for Education? 


PURPOSE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION HAS BEEN ATOMIZED 


By MARK M. JONES, Consulting Economist, Princeton, New Jersey 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Taxpayers Association, Newark, N. J., December 1, 1945 


N an era in which decoding double talk is a prime neces- 
sity, simple and direct answers to questions usually are 
regarded as old-fashioned, out-of-date, or at least not 

modern. So I shall not risk giving you too great a surprise by 
a flat offer of the direct two-word answer to the question 
which represents my subject today. Instead, I shall endeavor 
to outline why it seems reasonable to say that no one is re- 
sponsible for education. 

\t the outset it would seem appropriate to make the point 
ot departure recognition that the most powerful single force 
in human affairs is propaganda terrorism. And one funda- 
mental aim of propaganda terrorism is the destruction and 
elimination of responsibility. This aim has been prosecuted 
with general success in many categories of human affairs. 
The undermining and destruction of responsibility has not 
only become an art, but also big business. Thus in turning to 
contemplate the situation in education it should not be sur- 
prising if the general atmospheric pressure has had some ef- 
fect upon it and left some marks. 


LeGAL VERSUS ACTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In considering the subject of responsibility in education, I 
am not attempting to emphasize or analyze the legal situa- 


tion. There are plenty of laws and there is vast machinery 
much of which must be kept turning for legal reasons, But 
I suggest that you briefly ponder the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion from the standpoint merely of control and then consider 
two important reservations. The first is that control and re- 
sponsibility have been separated. In education generally they 
have ceased to have an effective relationship. The second is 
that the legal control and the actual control of education gen- 
erally are in different places. In the case of public education, 
legal control is with the school boards. However, we might 
just as well face the fact that one reason for considering the 
subject today is that legal control has been so undermined 
that it now has too much the characteristic of form without 
substance. Actual control so far as there is any is in one or 
both of two other places. If there is an important vestige of it 
left in the local situation, it is more with the educators than 
with the school boards. But that is not all, because the truly 
effective control usually is outside of the local community. 
It is with so-called institutions of higher learning, associa- 
tions, and State and Federal agencies, but especially with that 
branch of the propaganda terrorism which is directed at edu- 
cation. And remember, the subject here has been control and 
not responsibility. Thus it would be well to note that the 
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hocus-pocus that has been going on in the area of control is 
the principal reason for the elimination of true responsibility. 
Let us turn next to purpose. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of education generally has been changed. Ac- 
cording to the pundits in education, its purpose, as viewed by 
the founding fathers and respected by the pioneers of the first 
century, was preparation for life. Assessed on the basis of any 
such criterion today, public education cannot be said either to 
attempt or to accomplish enough in that direction to justify 
the belief that its purpose now is preparation for life. And 
this condition has its relation to the status quo, particularly 
if we apply that term in accordance with the wisdom of the 
philosopher who defined status quo as “De fix we is in.” 

The architects of the distinctive American idea are said 
to have viewed education very seriously and to have regarded 
it as an indispensable and fundamental instrument of their 
purpose. Seemingly they were impressed by its relation to 
the challenge posed by Benjamin Franklin who, in reply to 
the question, “What kind of government has the Constitu- 
tional Convention given us?” is reported to have said, “A 
republic, if we can keep it.” Well, we haven’t kept it. And 
more and more are beginning to realize that we are faced 
with a question as to whether there are sufficient remnants 
of the republic left as well as a sufficient vestige of other 
necessities to re-claim and re-establish it in our time, or 
whether we must complete the default in trusteeship, stagger 
along for at least a generation under an improvised receiver- 
ship, and leave the resurrection to those coming later who 
may have a sufficient sense of responsibility to stand up 
against age-old tyranny, streamlined though it may be with 
what comes down to mere camouflage. 

The purpose of public education has been atomized. And 
I define atomization as breaking down into particles with 
steadily diminishing relationship and identity as between the 
particles, although | also recommend that you ponder the 
dictionary definition which is “to reduce to a fine spray.” 
We have been living in an age of atomization. So the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb should not be so surprising. 
It merely serves to put the fact of a general tendency on the 
books. It crystallizes realization of what has been under 
way for almost seventy-five years in so-called peaceful pur- 
suits generally. 

Atomization in education has been prosecuted so con- 
sistently and so far that public education today, when viewed 
soberly and judiciously, is not only largely without purpose 
but largely without meaning. Viewed analytically and from 
an engineering standpoint, it does not have sufficient relation 
to anything reasonable to justify our taking it so much for 
granted as we do. 

To the extent that the purpose of education has been 
changed, if we assume that purpose has not been lost entirely, 
it has been changed to give aid and comfort to the process of 
atomization and therefore to its own self-destruction. 

Thus without presenting more that can be said with 
respect to the purpose of public education, I submit that it 
is not what it was; it is not what it is formally stated to be; 
it is not what you think it is; and one might fairly say that 
it just isn’t at all. So if you hear it said that the purpose of 
education is just ‘shoveling fog,” it is important to realize 
that such a remark cannot be laughed off. There is plenty in 
the category of purpose to suggest why we may appropriately 
ponder the question of who is responsible for education. 

Let us turn next to results. 


RESULTS 


What results can be credited to public education as it 
exists and has operated in recent years? 


lf we consider results from the standpoint of preparation 
for life, we certainly confront an unholy mess. Few are 
prepared for life. Those who are, credit very little of that 
preparation to education. And in education there isn’t even 
much effective or noteworthy interést in preparation for life, 
not to mention agreement as to what might constitute 
preparation for life. 

If we contemplate results from the standpoint of the three 
R’s, we can hardly conclude with enthusiasm. Scarcely a 
day passes but someone points out that few can read, few 
can write, and very few indeed seem even conscious of the 
existence of arithmetic. 

If we contemplate results from the standpoint of applying 
science and technology for the benefit of an increasing pro- 
portion of the people, we are given pause when we face the 
fact that the scale of living of the American people has 
actually been in a decline for more than a decade, and very 
few are even able to realize it. 

If we consider results from the standpoint of equipment 
of the individual so that he or she will be prepared to main- 
tain himself or herself physically, we find more of a tendency 
toward the dependent than toward the independent. 

If we consider qualifications for participating citizenship, 
it appears that the results fall far short of the minimum 
necessity if we are to “keep a republic” and its benefits. 

So if we do not insists on more wishful thinking and we 
think there are results to be contemplated in a truly realistic 
sense, we must ask ourselves whether the results such as they 
are signify much more than standardized mediocrity, 
economic illiteracy, conditioning reflexes to facilitate propa- 
ganda warfare, and just plain fog shoveling generally. 

Therefore, with respect to the question of results, we must 
ask ourselves whether education has not been a leading factor 
contributing to the amorphous situation in which we find 
ourselves, whether it has not contributed unduly both by 
omission and commission to the process of atomization which 
has led to this condition, and whether we are being fair 
to the fine people who are devoting themselves to education 
if we continue to go along with them because of our esteem 
for them as persons, yet do so in blind disregard of the facts, 
trends, and inadequacies of education. 


Primary RESPONSIBILITY 


Turning again to the subject of responsibility, I should 
like to suggest to you that the responsibility of education is 
preparatian for life, and that the responsibility for education 
is in the local school board and rests upon the laymen who 
represent the community as board members. 

Authority and responsibility cannot be separated for long 
if there is to be a purpose or if there are to be results in terms 
of purpose, or in fact if anything worthy of the effort is to 
result. 

The over-all and final responsibility for education rests 
on the school board as such because it is the principal. It 
may have one or many agents, but if it demonstrates true 
fidelity to trust, it cannot delegate responsibility or abdicate 
its final and ultimate accountability. As a matter of organi- 
zation it of course may delegate certain powers and functions 
but not the policy-determining function nor any other func- 
tion which undermines its ultimate responsibility. 

Now I am not attempting to indicate the extent to which 
this has or has not happened—I merely point out that it 
cannot happen if there is to be responsibility for education, if 
education is to have a purpose, and if it is to produce results. 

Many believe that the responsibility situation in education 
generally is upside down. For the most part, the agent has 
become the principal and there has been such a proliferation 
of authority without responsibility as to submerge the 
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primary character of the local school board to the proportions 
of an atom under a hierarchical system so vast as to defy 
description. 

Under such conditions, it is but natural that we should 
hear virtually nothing about responsibility, purpose, results, 
and costs. Penetration of the field of education by propa- 
ganda terrorism has blanketed out all such reasonable sub- 
jects and diverted attention to various fantasies such as 
academic freedom, tenure, salaries not related to qualifica- 
tions, effort, or results, and more money—always more 
money. We are actually expected to believe and respect the 
preposterous sophistry that the only important thing about 
public education is more money. It is asserted and asserted, 
but of course not proved, that the results of education are 
solely dependent upon the amount of money spent on it. This 
is not only fantastic and a good example of the economic 
illiteracy which is a consequence of what is called education, 
but it serves to focus emotion so strongly in one place that 
it forestalls attention to other places that are much more 
important and from which it is desired that attention be 
diverted. Bear in mind that most of the persons who are 
active in this respect are well-meaning, but do not overlook 
the fact that deep in the situation there may be some who 
know what they are doing. 

But, like it or not, the fact remains that when we con- 
front the primary unit of public education (the local unit) 
we find that a process of corruption has affected it so that 
we cannot deny that there may be reasonable grounds for 
saying that education today is not worth what it costs. And 
bear in mind that our faith in an ideal cannot be a blanket 
or blind justification for what is done or not done. Faith 
cannot for long rest upon wishful thinking. Ultimately it 
must be validated by results in terms of purpose. 

CONSEQUENCES 

What I have submitted to you thus far is intended to deal 
with the primary aspects of the question of responsibility for 
public education from the standpoint of purpose and results. 
] differentiated higher education and, although most of the 
questions previously raised with respect to public education 
may also be applied to higher education, | cannot take the 
time here to point out noteworthy relationship questions, or 
differentiate causes or effects between the two. I conclude 
hy mentioning what might be termed consequences of the 
situation with respect to responsibility for education as 


previously outlined. Some of the more noteworthy are as 
follows: 


1. Public education generally has ceased to be a note- 
worthy factor in character formation or development. 


2. It has largely ceased to be a noteworthy constructive 
moral influence and tends increasingly to become a note- 
worthy factor contributing to de-moralization. 


3. It takes entirely too long because it is committed to 
diffusion rather than concentration, to experimentation as a 
permanent policy, and to methods which not only take in- 
sufficient account of individual differences, but in some cases 
are questionable today just as methods. 


4. It is dedicated to form rather than substance and there- 
fore tends to be concerned more with buildings and equip- 
ment than with what does and does not take place within 
buildings. 


5. It does not make available individuals with sufficient 
understanding of the simplest features of our system of 
production, service, and exchar se to enable them to become 
the kind of economic units necessary to “get a living” unless 
and until they have devoted a questionable amount of 


precious time to finding out what the primary relationships in 
life really are and how to get along. 


6. It does not give the individual a sufficient exposure to 
knowledge or even interest in how to make a success of mar- 
riage and a home to offer assurance that this fundamental 
institution will not also be corrupted and atomized by the 
forces of degeneration now sweeping the world. 


7. It does not prepare the individual sufficiently to enable 
him to detect the oft recurring conspiracies that have been 
projected frequently throughout history to exploit his emo- 
tions and reduce if not eliminate freedom. 


8. It does not have a sufficient effect by way of prepara- 
tion for life to justify the public support it now receives 
even though some individuals may for themselves derive ad- 
vantages as individuals which they consider of value. 


9. It has no important program or projects that are note- 
worthy from the standpoint of the outstanding need of a 
vast and increasing population, namely, the development of 
constructive and responsible leadership. 


Finally, I ask whether there is a reasonable basis for such 
prevailing notions as that there cannot be too much educa- 
tion; that a policy of compulsory universal education has 
value regardless of purpose, results, and costs; and that blind 
faith in an ideal of education justifies disregard of the facts 
about education as it is? Can devotion to fine people who 
have invested their lives in education be sincere if it ignores 
the fact that because of reasons for which few of them are 
personally responsible their efforts increasingly exemplify 
motion without purpose ? 
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